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425 ARCH STREET 


IN SYMPATHY. 





BY M. R. 





izgish stream moves listiessly, 

»er it sob the withered grasses, 

re across the lawn or lea 

iden gleams the sunlight passes: 

-j« sing not in vale or wold, 

.texs boughs the winds are sighing, 
en leaves of red and gold | 
onze in sodden beaps are lying. 


teams o'er the new grass rushed, 
sppy-bearted birds were singing, 
|-rose and the hedges blushed, 
foxgiove’s bells were gaily ringing. 

rough the scented meadow-land 
rook sang silv'ry pebbies over, 

its margin, band in band, 

ered, land my false lover. 


»« the light is pale and gray, 
are the mountains tall and hoary; 
~ol vale, with the glen and brae 
-born of all their Summer glory; 
cre the skies, gray is the sea (dashes; 
vainst the bared rocks moans and 
-ature mourns to-day with me 
Loves gray and lifeless ashes! 


FOUND AND LOST. 


—_——— 


BY C. J. 





srisvep From Last WREK.} 


rosTAARBRUCKER was the first 
( tness called. He gave his evi- 
nee with great clearness, and con- 
with consummate skill, the im- 
{ n of his extreme reluctance and 
' having thus brought his tormer 

nto trouble. 
the natural instinct of self-pro- 
on behalf of himself and his 
snd the absolute refusal of the 
r to “declare” the diamond, had 
him to take theextreme step of 

vy the authorities. 

and thatan important one, 
edtothe evidence tendered by 
0 the occasion of the prisoner's 
tal. He had omitted then to siate 


le-tsa, 


two evenings, shortly betore his 
ot the diamond in Farn- 
~ possession, he had seen the 
not far from the house, in 


onversation with a native. 
ne was evening, and it was dark, 
is unable to positively identity 
This evidence, as was sug- 
yecounsel for the prosecution, 
snifestly to couple the prisoner 
\« diamond theft, and thereby 
nthe damming chain of evidence 
y wound about him. 
suffered it to be ex- 
om bim with an art altogether 
Iie bad not mentioned the 
“ tormer hearing, thinking it of 
importance. The prosecuting 
-.on the contrary, exhibited it 
nifesteare and parade, as a most 
nt link in the case. 
evidence, it may be at 
1,4 plece of pure and intamous 
on (Otto's part, was an after- 
-uggested by seeing Frank once 
rderto a native groom. In 
-ot himself and a clever advo- 
lits work. 
**-¢Xamination, 
7 


rucker 


jeer Got 


(itto § Staar- 
ered very little at the hands 
skilful though 
The prisoner's 


“ul 
ending advocate, 
proved bimself. 

indeed, perfectly true story 
arbrucker’s, 


repeated offers of 


~ partnership, and of his 


i Vexation upon Frank’s 

. 1 ~ ; 
b “ - nse 

. bane 

5 ithe story with 

and coolness. The touch 
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ot sympathy for the prisoner, too, was 
n¢“ver lost sight of. 

Frank Farnborough, as he glared 
fiercely at this facile villain, reeling off 
lie atter lie with damning effrontery, telt 
powerless. What could he do or say 
against such a man? To express the 
burning indignation he telt, would be 
but te injure his case the more fatally. 
With difficulty indeed, while he telt his 
fingers tingling to be at the slanderer’s 
throat, he restrained himself, as (Otto's 
calm eye occasionally wandered to hist 
expressing, as plainly as might be tor 
the benefit of all present, his sympathy 
and sorrow at the unfortunate situation 
ot his tormer friend. 

The next witness called was Miss Nina 
Staarbrucker. Again there was a mani- 
fest sensation. Miss Staarbrucker was 
well known in Kimberley, and every 
eye turned in the direction of the door. 
There was some delay; at length a pas- 
sage was made through the crowded 
court, and Nina appeared. 

Betore she steps into the witness box it 
may be wellto explain Nina’s attitude 
and feelings trom the morning ot the day 
upon which Frank’s arrest had been 
made. 

Atter cooling down somewhat from the 
paroxysm of rage and revenge, which 
had impelled him to turn traitor upon 
his friend, and deliver him into the 
none too tender hands of the detective 
authorities, Otto Staarbrucker had suff- 
ered a strong revulsion of teeling. He 
regretted, chiefly for his own ease and 
comtort, the rash step he had taken, and 
would have given a good deal to retrace 
it. But the die was irrevocably cast; 
having chosen his path, he must per- 
force tollow it. 

He was well aware of Nina’s triend- 
ship—fondness he might call it—for 
Frank; her sympathy would most cer- 
tainly be enlisted actively on the young 
man’s behalf immediately upon hearing 
of bis position. , 

At all hazards she must be kept quiet. 
Shortly betore tiffin, he returned to the 

Calling Nina into the sitting- 
he shut the door and sat down. 

Nina,’ he said, ‘I have some bad news 
for you. Don’texcite yourselt, or make 
a noise, but listen carefully and quietly 
to what I tell you,and then we'll put our 
heads together and see what is best to be 


house. 
root, 


done.”’ 

Nina turned pale. feared 
pews of disaster to ()tto’s business, which 
latterly, as she knew, been none 
flourishing. Otto went on. 

“| heard, late last night, 
expected quarter, that the detective peo- 
ple had an inkling of an unregistered 
diamond in this house. You know very 
well what that means. I went to Frank 
Farnborough both Jate last night and 
early this morning. I begged and en- 
treated him, tor his own sake, forall our 
sakes, to go at once first thing this morn- 
hand over and declare the 


She some 


had too 


from an un- 


ing and 
stone. 
“This he retused to do, and in a very 
insulting way. I bad no other 
open tor iny own satety and yours, but 
to give the information myself. I am 
atraid matters have been complicated 
by the discovery that the diamond isa 
undoubtedly stolen. 


Course 


De Beer's stone, 
Frank is 
shall be able to get him out of the diffi- 
culty somehow.” 
Nina had uttered a 
the beginning of this speech. 
the danger,an 1 as (otto wel on. 


heart see 


in a temporary mess, but we 


low cry of pain at 


She knew 
too well 
be r t } 4 most { oh | al 


ws 


a} i e pent t @ar Dil 


She rose a8 she spose 
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“My dear Nina; first of all we must 
do nothing rash. We shall no doubt be 
easily able to get Frank out of this trou- 
ble. The thing is, of course, absurd. 
He has been a little rash—as indeed we 
all have—that isall. For the present you 
must leave everything to me. I don’t 
want to have your name dragged into 
the matter even for a day. If there is 
any serious trouble, you shall be con- 
sulted. Trust to me, and we shall make 
matters all right.’”’ 

By one pretext or another, Otto man- 
aged to keep his sister quiet, and toallay 
her worst tears, until two days aiter, by 
which time Frank had been sent for 
trial and was sately in prison. Nina had 
meanwhile truitlessly endeavored to 
possess her soulin patience. When Otto 


had come inthat evening he told her of 


the news. 

“Why was I not called in evidence?” 
she asked, fiercely. “Surely I could have 
done something tor Frank. You seem 
to me to take this matter--a matter of 
life and death—with very extraordinary 
coolness. I cannot imagine why you 
have not done more. You know Frank 
is as innocent as we are ourselves. We 
ought to have moved heaven and earth 
to save him this dreadtul degradation. 
What—what can he think of me? [ shall 
go to-morrow and see his solieitors aud 
tell them the whole of the sets!’ 

Next morning Nina read on account of 
the proceedings in the newspaper. It 
was plainly apparent, from the report of 
Otto’s evidence, that there was something 
very wrong going She taxed her 
brother with it. 

“My dear Nina, be reasonable,” he 
said. “Ot course Frank has got intoa 
desperate mess. T was not going to give 
myself away, because I happened to 
know, innocently, that he had an un 
registered diamond tor twoor three days 
in his possession. IT have found 
out that Frank knew a good deal more 
of the origin of that than I 
gave him credit for, and it was my plain 
duty to protect myself.” 

This was an fabrication, and 
Nina more than halt suspected it. 

“But you were trying to makearrange 
ments with Frank to prospect the very 
the from,” said the 


on. 


Siri 


diamond 


absolute 


place stone came 
yvirl. 

“T admit that, 
calmly. “But J 
that the diamond 
ined it was innocently come by. 
foolish, I admit, and I 
an idiot, atter giving the 
did, to own now that I was prepared to 


fully,” replied Otte, 


never then suspected 


was stolen. I itiag 
It was 
am pot quite such 


information | 


go in for a speculation with Prank upon 


the idea of the diamond being an up 
country one. Now, clearly understand 
me, not a word must be said upon this 


point, or you may involve me in just 
such a mess as rank is in. 

Nina was fairly bewildered, and held 
her Matters had taken 
astounding turns. The diamond, it 
seemed after all, was a stolen one, and a 
De Beer's stone to boot; net 
what to think, or where to turn for guid 
ance information. And yet, 
thing must be done to help Prank, 

For the next few days the yirl 
about the like a ghost, 
speaking to her brother, except to pive 


peace, stich 


she knew 


and Moonie 
moved 


house eldoms 


the barest replies to his seant remarks 
Several times she was ina tiind to go 

straight to Frank’s solicitor and tell her 

version of the whole aflair Peut then, 

ayain, there were many © earl ms t 

such a course, She ed 
x 
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are toatruthtul and unprejudiced wit- 
ness, anxious only to save an honest and 
cruelly misused man! Surely, surely 
Frank could or would be saved ! 

About a week betore the trial, she was 
subpeenaed as a witness on behalf of 
both prosecution and = detence, and 
finally, the day before the terrible day, 
Otto had a long interview with her upon 
the subject of her evidence, 

Her proof he himself had caretully pre- 
pared and corrected with the prosecuting 


solicitor; excusing ‘his sister upon the 
ground of ill-health and nervousness, 
but guaranteeing her evidence at the 
trial. ; 


He now impressed upon her, with great 
solemnity and anxiety, the absolute ne- 
cessity of her story coinciding precisely 
With his own. Nina listened ina stony 
silence, and said almost nothing. Otte 
was not satisfied, and expressed him 
self wo, 

“Nina,” he said, sharply, “let us clear- 
ly understand each other, My 
simple enough,and, atter what has oc- 
curred—the finding of a stolen diamond, 
and not an innocent stone from up-coun- 
try—I cannot conceal from myselt that 
Frank must be guilty. f 

“You must see this yourself. Don’t 
get me into a mess, by any dangerous 
sympathies, or atfections, or feelings of 
that sort. Be the sensible, 
you always have 
you do, be careful; 
and brain in court, with 
wWatehtulness, Remember, my reputa 
tion your brother's reputation is) at 
stake, as well as Prank’s?” 

Nina dared not trust herself to 
much, Tler soul sickened 


tale is 


good sister 
been, and whatever 
guard your 
the pvreatest 


tongue 


say 
Within her; 


but, for frank’s sake, she must be care- 
ful. Her courseon the morrow was fully 
made up. She replied to Otte: “— shall 
tell my story as simply as possible. in 
spite of What you say, I know, and you 
must know, that Prank is perteetly inne 
eent. To know little about the matter, 
except seeing Prank with the dianioned 
in his hand that might. You rimay be 
quite content. TI shall mot injure you in 
any way.” 

Mtto Staarbrucker was by to tenans 


satisfied with his sister’s answer, but it 


was the best he could get out ot her. Of 
could not prevent it Was too late now 
her being calledas a witness, Come what 


miivht, she was his Sister, and mever 
would, nevercould, put hin, her brother, 
into danger. 

At last the time had come Nite trade 
her way, with agnueh difheulty, to the 
Witness-box; steadily took thestand and 
was sworn. All WKitihberley,a he koe 
was looking intently and watehing bles 


every pesture, 


she had changed yreaily in the last 
few weeks, and now looked, tor ber, thin 
and worn—almostill., The usual wartath 
of her dark beauty was lacking Conds 
an ivory pallor was in her tice, beat be 
vlorious eyes were tittn, Open anid chetes 
mined, and honesty and truth, tien we 
might see, were in her planes 

She looked onee quickly at the two 
judges and the tmiapistrate thin 1} 
then. [telidl boriansk proced, anid bie lereutheed 
more freely. Nina, at a event 
the Nina of old. 

The prosecuting advocate cpus It 
yirl’s evidener qiuret 
preiitn ari¢ i 

‘ ke NI 4 } 
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shortly what you actually saw on the 
night in question—tbe night I mean, 
when the diamond was first seen by 
youreelf aod your brother.”’ 

Here was Nina's opportunity, and she 
took advantage of it. She told plainly, 
yet graphically, the story of that eveo- 
ing: ebe portrayed the amezed deiizht of 
Frank on the discovery of the stone, bis 
free avowal of bis find; the knife in bis 
band; the open crocodile on the tebie; 
the pebbies previousiy taken from the 
reptile’s stomach. 

She went on with ber story with only 
such peuser as the taking of the judge's 
notes required. Counsel, once or twice, 
attem pied to pull ber up; she was going 
much too fast and too far to please bim; 
buat the court ailowed ber to complete 
her parrative. She dealt with the next 
two days. 

Mr. Farnborough hed kept the dia- 
mond, it was true. He was puzzied to 
know what to do with it He bad, finally, 
announced bis intention of giving it up 
and deciasing it, and he would ondoubdt- 
ediy have done so, but for bie arrest. 

The stone might have been stolen, or it 
might not, but Farnborough, as all bis 
friends knew, was absolutely incapabie 
of stealing diamonds, or of buying dia- 
monds, knowing them to be atolen. 

The stone came into his possession in a 
perfectiy innocent manner, as she could 
and did testify on osth Ase for her 
brother's suspicions, she could not snewer 
for or understand them. For two dayr, 
he at all events had bad none; she could 
not eccount for hissuddencbange. Spite 
of the judge’s cautions, she conciuded a 
breathbiess little harangue—for she had 
let herself go completely now—by ex- 
pressing ber emphatic belief in Frank's 
absolute innocence, 

Sbe hed finished, and in her now 
deathly pale beauty was leaving the box. 
There were no further questions asked 
by counsel upon either side. 

Nina hed said far too much for the one, 
and the advocate for the defence jadged 
it wiser to leave such a runaway severely 
alone, Who knew in what direction sbe 
might tarn next? 

He whispered regretfuliy to his solici- 
tor: “If we had got bold of that girl, by 
George ! we might bave done some good 
with her—with a martingsie and doubie 
bit on."’ 

The senior judge, as Nina concluded, 
remarked biandly—for he had an eye for 
beauty—‘'l am afraid we bave sliowed 
you a good deal too much latitude, Miss 
Staarbrucker, and a great deal of what 
you bave told the court is quite inad mis- 
sible as evidence,’’ 

As for Otto, he had stared with open 
mouth and fixed glare at bis sister dur- 
ing her brief episode. He now heaved a 
deep breath of relief, as he watched the 
judges. 

‘“@ood,’’ he said to himeelf savagely 
ander bis breath, ‘she has overdone i’, 
and spoilt ber own game—the little 
fooi !’’ 

Nina moved to her seatand sat down 
faint and dejected, watching with fever- 
ish eyes for the end. 

The case for the prosecution was soon 
finished. Three witnesses, experts of 
well-known reputation and unimpeach- 
able character, testified to the fact that 
the stone wasa De HKeer's stone, and by 
no possibility any other. Kridenoce was 
then put in proving conclusively thatthe 
Giamond was unregistered. 

Counsel for the defence had but a poor 
case, but be made the best of it He 
dwelt upon the unimpeachable reputation 
of the prisoner, of the utter improbapility 
of his having stolen the diamond, or 
bought it knowing it to be stolen. 

There was nota particie of direct evi- 
dence upon these points. The evidence 
of experts was never satisfactory. Their 
evidence is this case was mere matter of 
opinion. 

1t was well Koown that the history of 
gold and gem finding exceeded in ro- 
mance the wildest inspirations of nove)- 
ista. The finding of the first diamond 
in South Africa was a case very much in 
point 

Why sbould not the diamond bave 
come from the Mahalapsi River with the 
other grevel in the belly of the dead 
crocodile? Mr. Farnborough’s friend, 
Mr. Kentburn, would prove beyond 
doubt that be had brought the mummified 
crocodile from the Mahalapsi River, 
where be hed picked it up. 


The greatest offence that could by any 
poenibility be brought home to his C ent 
was that be hed this stone in his posses 
sion for two days without declar ng 


That was an ast of sheer inadvertence. 
The stone was nota loca! stone,-and it 
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wae es pozziing matter, with a young and 
inexperienced men, to know quite what 
todo witb it. if the stone were, as be, 
counsel, contended, not a stone from the 
Cape districts at all, it waean arguable 
question whether the court had any right 
or jarisdiction in the case. 

Would it be contended that a person 
coming to South Africa, innocently, with 
a Breziiian or an Indian diamond in bis 
possession, eould be bauled off to prison 
and thereafter sentenced for unlawful 
possession ? 

Sach acontention would be monstrous! 
The great diamond industry bed in South 
Africa far too much power alread y— many 
men thought. Let them be carefui in 
further stretching or adding to those pow- 
ers—powers that reminded unbisssed 
people more of the worst days of the Star 
Chamber or the Inquisition, than of a 
modern community. 

Had the prisoner tried to conceal the 
diamond? Ono tbe contrary, be bad 
shown it eagerly to Mr. Staarbrucker and 
bis sister immediately be bad found it. 
That was not the act of a guilty man! 

These, and many other arguments, 
were employed by the defending ada- 
vocate In a powerful and almost con- 
vincing speech, There were weak points, 
undoubted] y—fatally weak, many of the 
spectators thought them. These were 
avoided, or lightly skated over with con- 
sum mate art, 

The advocate closed his speech by a 
touching appeal that a young, upright, 
and promising career might not be 
wrecked opon the vaguest of circum. 
stantial evidence. 

The speech was over; all the witnesses 
had been called; the speeches eonciuded. 
The afternoon was wesring On space, 
and the oourt was accordingly ad- 
journed; the prisoner was put back into 
jail agein, and the crowded assembiage 
flocked into the outer air, to discuss 
hotly throughout the rest of the evening 
the many points of this singular and 


abecrbing case, 
+ ° ° . o 


Agein, as usual in Kimberley at this 
season, the next morning broke clear and 
invigorating. All the world of the oor- 
rugated-iron city seemed, after breakfast, 
brisk, keen, and full of lifeasthey went 
about their business, 

The Cape swallows fiitted and hawked, 
and piayed bither and thither in the 
bright atmosphere, or sat, looking sharply 
abeut them, upon the telegraph wires or 
housetops, preening their feathers and 
displaying their handeome chestnut body 
coloring. The great market square was 
still full of wagons, and long spans of 
oxen, and of native people, drawn from 
well nigh every quarter of South Africa. 

Oat there in the sunlit market-place 
stood a man, whose strong brain was just 
now busily engaged in piecing together 
and puzzling out the patchwork of this 
extraordinary case, 

David Ayling, with his mighty voice, 
oak: like frame, keen gray eyes, and vast 
jron-gray beard, was a periodical and ex- 
cellently well-knowm Kimberley visi- 
tant. For years he had traded and hunted 
in the far interior. 

His reputation for courage, resource, 
and fair dealing was familiar to all men, 
and David’s name had for years been a 
household word from the Cape to the 
Zeambeei. Periodically, the trader came 
down to Kimberley with bis wagons and 
outfit, after a year or two spent in the 
distant interior. 

Yesterday morring he had come in, 
and in the afternoon and evening be 
seemed to hear upon men’s tongues noth- 
ing elee than Frank Farnborough’s case, 
aud the story of the Mabalspsi diamond. 

Now David bad Known Frank for 
some few years, and bad taken a liking 
to him. Several times be bad brought 
down-country small collections of skina, 
and trophies of the chase, got together at 
the young man’s suggestion. He had in 
his wagon, even now, some new and 
rare birds from the far-off Zambesi 
lands, and the two had had many a deal 
togetber. 

Frank's unhappy plight at once took 
hold of the trader's sympathies, and the 
Mabalapei and crocodile episodes tended 
yet further to excite his interest. Certain 
suspicions bad been growing in his mind, 
This morning, before breakfast, be bad 
carefully read and re-read the newspaper 
report of the trial, and now, just before 

the court opened, he was wailing impa- 
tiently with further developments busily 


evolving in bis brain 
There wase bigger crowd even than 
yesterdays He® prisoner and counsel had 
me in; all waited anxiously for the end 
fthe drama in a few minutes the 


court entered, grave and seli-possessed, 


and the leading judge began to arrange 
his notes. 

At that moment, David Ayling, who 
bed shouldered bis way to the fore, 
stood up and saddressea the court in bis 
tremendous deep chested tones, which 
penetrated easily to every corner of the 
cham ber. 

“My lords,” besaid, “before you pro- 
ceed further, I should like to lay one or 
two facts before you—not yet known in 
this case. They are very important, and 
I think you should bear them in order 
that justice may be done, and perbaps 
an innocent man saved. I have only 
just come from the Zambesi and never 
heard of this trial till late yesterday 
afternoon.”’ 

Two persons, as they listened to these 
words and looked at the strong, de- 
termined man uttering them, felt, they 
knew pot why, instantiy braced and 
strengthened, as if by a mighty tonic. 

They were Frank, the prisoner, hitherto 
despairing and out of heart, and Nina 
Staarbrucker, sitting at the back of the 
court, paleand trembling with miserable 
anticipations. 

“You know me, my lord, I think,” 
went on David in bis deep voice. 

“Yes, Mr. Ayling, we know you, of 
course,” answered the senior judge 
(everyone in Kimberley knew David 
Ayling), ‘and I am, witb my colleagues, 
anxious to get all the evidence available 
before completing thecase. This issome- 
what irregular, but upon the whole, | 
think you had better be swora and state 
what you bave to say.”’ 

David went to the witness box and was 
sworn. ‘This crocodile skin here,’’ be 
went on, pointing to the skin, which was 
banded up to bim, “I happen to know 
very weil. I have examined it carefully 
before your lordsbip came in; it is smail 
and of rather peculiar shape, especially 
about the head. I remember that skin 
well, and can swear to it; thereare not 
many likeit knocking about. That skin 
was put on to my wagon in Kimberley 
seventeen months ago, and was carried 
by me to the Mahalapsi River.’’ 

The court had become intensely in- 
terested as the trader spoke, the judges 
and magistrate pricked ap their earsand 
looked intently, first at tbe skin, then at 
David. 

“Go on,’ said the judge. 

“Well, my lord,’’ resumed David, ‘‘the 
skin was put on to my wagon in Februo- 
ary of jast year, by Sam Vesthreim, a 
Jew storekeeper, in a small way in Bea- 
consfield. There were some other odds 
and ends put on the wagon, little lots of 
goods, which I delivered. 

‘But thecrocodile skin, Sam Vesthreim 
said, was a bit of curio, and he partic- 
ularly wanted it left at some friend’s 
place further up-couatry. [ wasin ahburry 
at the time, and forgot to take the name, 
bat Sam said there was a label on the 
stin. 

“The sbing was pitched in with a lot of 
other stuff, and lay there for a long time. 
I lost sight of it till we bad got to the 
Mabalapsi River, where the wagon was 
Overturned in crossing. I off-loaded, 
and the erceodile skin then turned up 
witb the label off We were heavily 
laden; the skin was, I thought, uselese: 
we were going on tothe Zambesi, and I 
had clean forgotten where the skin ought 
to bave been left. 

“It seemed a useless bit of gear, so | 
pitched it in the bushes, in the very 
spot as near as 1 can makeit, where Mr. 
Farnborough’s friend, Mr. Kentburn, 
found it, nearly @ year later, as he came 
down country, That is one remarkable 
thing. I would like to add, my lord, 
that the Mabalapsi is a dry river, never 
running except in rains; and in al! my 
experiercs, and I have passed it some 
scores of times, I never knew a crocodile 
up in that neighborhood. The chances 
of there being any other crocodile skin 
in that sandy place and among those 
busbes, where Mr. Kentburn found tbie 
one, would, I reckon, be something like 
& million to one, 

“There is one other point, my lords. 
Long after Sam Vesthreim delivered 
that skin on my wagon, I read in the 
newspapers that he had been arrested 
for |. D. B.—only a few weeks after I saw 
him—and sentenced to a term of im pris- 
onment. 

“I bave pozzied mightily over this 
case, and I must say, the more! think of 
it, the more unaccountable seems to me 
the fact of Sam Vesthreim sendin 


g@ that 
dried crocodile skin ntry 1? as 
had been down-country or to FE: gland 

- asU 
could understand but in this case it 
_ st 


seems very much like send 
Newcastie, 


ing coals to 
I vever knew that Sam Waa 
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in the 1. D. B. trade till I sew his im. 
prisonment in the paper. I think he bad 
some peculiar object in getting that skin 
out of his house. And I cannot help 
thinking, my lord, thatSem Vesthreim, if 
he could be found, could throw a goog 
deal of light on this crocodile and dig. 
mond business, In fact I’m sure of jt, 
It’s quite on the cards, to my thinking, 
that he put the diamond in that crocodiig 
bimeseif.’’ 

Some questions were put to the witness 
by counsel for both sides, without add 
to or detracting from the narrative ip 
any way. The court seemed a great dea) 
impressed by David’s story, as indeed 
did the whole of the crowdea audience, 
who had breatblessly listened %o its re 
cital. 

Mr. Fiecknoe, the detective, was called 
forward. He informed the court tha: 
Sam Vesthreim was now at Capetown 
undergoing a long term of iwprison. 
ment. He was no doubt at work on the 
Break water. 

The senior jadge was a man of decision, 
and be bad quickly made up bis mind, 
After a short whispered consultation 
with bis colleagues, he spoke, 

“The turn this case has taken is ao 
singular, and theevidence given by Mr, 
Ayling bas imparted 80 new an aspect, 
that in the prisoner’s interest we are 
determined to have the matter sifted to 
the bottom. I will adjourn the court for 
a week, in order to secure the convict 
Vesthreim’s attendance here upon oath, 
Will this day week suit the convenience 
of ali counsel in this case ?’’ 

Counsel intimated that the day of ad. 
journment met their views, and once 
more the crowded court emptied. As 
David Ayling tarned to leave, he caught 
Frank Farnborough’s eye. Hegave him 
a brigbt reassuring nod, anid a wink 
which did him a world of good, 


Altogether Frank went back to another 
weary week’s confinement in far better 
spirits than be had been for many days, 
There was, at all events, some slight ele 
ment of hope and explanation now. And 
it was refreshing to him as a draught of 
wine, to find such a friend as David Ay. 
ling fighting bis battle so stoutly, so un. 
expectedly. 

Nina Staarbracker stole silently out of 
the court, only anxious to get home, and 
escape observation. There were many 
eyes upon her, but she heeded them not 
at all. 

There seemed some ray of light for 
Frank; for berself, whether Frank came 
out triumpbantly or no, there was no 
outlook, all seemed biackness and 
gioom. Oj!to’s part in this wretched 
business had made ruin of ail ber hopes 
Her brother’s treachery bad determined 
her upon seeking a career of her own— 
work of some sort—anywhere away 
from Kimberley she must get, and get 
at once, 80 soon as the tria) was over, 
and whatever its result, 

Once more, in a week’s time, the court 
wore its former aspect, the characters 
were all marsballed for the final act 
The new addition to the cast, Mr. 
Samuel Vesthreim, a lively, little, dark- 
visaged Jew of low type, seemed on the 
best of terms witb himeelf. 

For more than fifteen months he had 
been hard at it on Capetown Break water, 
or road scarping upon the breezy heights 
round the Cape peninsula—always, of 
course, under the escort of guards and 
the unpleasing supervision of joaded 
rifles—and really he needed a little rest 
and change. 

This trip to Kimberley wae the very 
thing for bim. What slight sense of 
sbame he had ever had, had long sin0* 
vanished under his recent hardening ¢x- 
periences; and asthe little man looked 
round the crowded court, he sew the 
well-remembeaed faces of many a \/im- 
beriey acquaintance, and it did bis Lesrt 
good. He positively beamed again—in& 
properly subdued manner, of course 

The leading judge remarked to tLe ad- 
vocates, ‘‘P-rbaps it will save the ti'u6 of 
all if I put some questions to this wine 
myself.’’ 

The suggestion was gracefully received, 
and the judge turned to the little Je, 
now attentive in the witness-box. 

“Samuel, or Sam Vesthreim, you sré® 
convict now undergoing a term of penal 
servitude at Capetown, I think ?”’ 

“Yeth, my lord,” 

“It may, perhaps, tend slightly ' 
sen or mitigate the extreme term 0! 
imprisonment if I receive perfectly ' 
ful and straight-forward answers 
jQestions going to ask 

areful, therefore. Any future 
mendation on my part to the autl 
will depend upon yourself.” 


lew 
your 
tbD- 
the 


1 am 





“Yeth, my lord,” answered Sam, in 
his most serious manner—and he meant 


iy about seventeen months ago you were 
in business in Beaconsfield, were you 
not i , lord.” 

“Yeth, m 

“Do you know Mr. Ayling here?” 
poimting to the trader. 

ay do, my lord.”’ 

“Do you remember entrusting Mr. 
Ayling with some goods about that time 
to take up-country ?” 

“| do, my lord.” 

“What were they?” 

‘There were three cases of groceries to 
ne delivered in Barkly West, and a croco- 
dile akin to be left at the place of a friend 
of mine in the Transvaal.” 

Take thatekinin your bands.” The 
crocodile was banded up like a baby. 
“Do you recognize it?’ 
skin, I believe, that 1 handed to Mr, 
Ayling.” 

“Now becareful. Was there anything 
inside that crocodile skin ?” 

The little Jew saw now exactly which 
way the cat jumped, and he sew, too, 
that only she truth could be of use to him 
in the weary days and years yet to come 
on Capetown Breakwater. The court 
was bushed by this time to an absolute 
silence. You could have almost heard a 
feather fall. 

“Well, my lord,” the little Jew replied, 
“there wath something inside tbat croco- 
dile. I had had a little bit of a specale- 
tion, and there was a big diamond inside 
the crocodile skin. I put itthere myself. 
You see, my lord,” he went on rapidly, 
“] bad been doing one or two little trans- 
actions in stones, and I fancied there was 
something in the air, and so I put away 
that diamond and packed it off in the 
crococile skin, safe, as I thought, to a 
friend in the Transvaal. 

“It wasarisk, bet just at that time it 
was the only way out of the difficulty. I 
meant to have had an eye on the skin 
again, myself, a few days after, but I had 
alittle diffiicuity with the police and I 
was prevented. 

As Sam Vesthreim finished, Frank 
could have almost hugged him for the 
news he brought. An irrepressible mur- 
mur of relief ran around the crowded 
court, a murmur that the usher was, for 
aminute or two, powerless to prevent. 
The judge whispered to an attendant. 
The diamond was produced and handed 
to the Jew. 

“Do you recognise that stone?’ asked 
the judge, 

“I do, my lord,” answered Vesthreim, 
emphatieally. ‘*‘That is the stone! put 
inside the crocodile. I could swear to it 
among a thousand.’”’ The little man’s 
eyes gleamed pleasurably, yet regret- 
fully, upon the stone as he spoke. 

Here, then, was the mystery of the 
fatal, puszling diamond cleared up. 
There were few more questions to ask. 
The little Jew frankly admitted that the 
stone was a De Beer’s stone, stolen by a 
native worker; there was little else to 
learn, 

Frank wasa free man, practicaily, as 
he stood there, jaded and worn, yet at 
least triumphant, It was a dear triumph 
though, only snatched from disaster by 
the merest chance in the world—thecom- 
ing of David Ayling. 

And the tortures, the agonies he had 
suffered in these last few weeks of sus- 
pense! He knew that nothing—the 
kindly congratulations of friends, the 
tenderer affection of relations, the hearty 
welcome of a well-nigh lost world—none 
of ‘hese good things could ever quite re- 
pey him, ever restore to him what he 
bad lost 

fo a very few minutes Frank had been 
Cischarged from custody. The judges 
in brief, sympathetic speeehes, comgratu- 
lated him on his triamphant issue from 
a very terrible ordeal, and trusted that 
the applause and increased respect of his 
felow-citizens would in some slight de- 
gree make up to him for his undoubted 
sufferings, 

Frank left the court, arm in arm with 
Devid Ayling, whom he could not suf- 
Aelently thank for his timely and strenu- 
ous assistance, A troop ef friends es 
corted him to the Transvaal Hotel, where 
bis bealth was drunk im the hearty Kim- 
berley way with imnumerable congratu- 
lations, 

All this was very gratifying, as was 
‘o@ magnificent dinner which a number 

f friends gave to him a day or twe 

scr, at which half Kimberley assisted. 

, for the present, Frank desired only 

© left severely alone, with the quieter 
greetings of his few most intimate 


friends, He was still half stunned and 
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very unwell; some weeks or months 
must elapse before he should be himself 
again. 


One of bis first inquiries was after Nina 
Stearbrucker, whom he wished sincerely 
to thank for her brave and honest defence 
of him at the trial. He learned, with a 
good deal of surprise, that she bad left 
Kimberley on the morning after the trial, 
alone. 

He learned too, with less surprise, that 
Otto had quitted the town on urgent 
business in the Transvaal, and was not 
likely to return for sametime, Heyond 
these bars facta, he could gather little or 
nothing of Nina and her whereabouts. 
He rather suspected she had gone to 
some relations near Capetown, but for 
the present her address was undiscover- 
able, 

Very shortly after the result of the 
trial, Frank Farnborough was granted 
by his company six months’ leave of 
absence, with full pay in the meantime. 
It was felt that the young man had 
been injured cruelly by his imprison- 
ment, and that some atozement was due 
to him; and theGreat Diamoad Company 
he served, not to be behind in the gener- 
ous shake of the hand, which all Kim- 
berley was now anxious to extend to a 
hardly used man, was not slow in giving 
practical manifestation of a public sym- 
pathy. 

The stolen stone had been proved a De 
Beer’s diamond, and Frank, its unfor- 
tamate temporary owner, bad not only 
been deprived of a valuable find, but for 
his innocent ownersbip had suffered 
terribly in a way which no honest man 
could ever possibly forget. 

Im addition, therefore, to his grant of 
leave of absence and full salary, Frank 
was handed a check for two thousand 
dollars, being, roughly, a half share of 
the value of the recovered gem. 

Frank at once set out upon an expedi- 
tiom on which he had long fixed his 
mind—a hunting trip to the far interior. 
His preparations were soon made, and, 
afew weeks later, he was enjoying his 
fill of sport and adventure in the wild 
country north-east of the Transvaal, at 
that time a veldt swarming with great 


After three months came the rains, and 
with the rains, fever—fever, too. of a very 
dangeroustype. Frank turned his wagon 
for the Limpopo River, and, still bat- 
tling with the pestilence, kept up his 
shooting so long as he had strength. 

At last came a time when his drugs 
were conquered, the fever held him ina 
death-like grip, and he lay in his Kartel 
gaunt, emaciated, weak, almost in the 
last stage of the disease. The fever had 
beaten him, and he turned his face south- 
ward and trekked for civ!lization. 

The wagons—hbe had a friendly trader 
with him by this time—had crossed the 
Limpopo and outspanned one hot even- 
ing inatiny Boer village, the most re- 
mote of the rude frontier settiements of 
the Transvaal Republic. 

Frank, now in a state of collapse, was 
lifted from his wagon and carried into 
the little back room of the only store in 
the place—a rude wattle and daubshanty 
thatched with grass. Me was delirious, 
and lay in high feverall night. In the 
morning he seemed a trifle better, but 
not sensible of those about him. At 
twelve o’clock he was once more fast in 
the elutches of raging fever; his tempe- 
rature ran up alarmingly; he rambied 
wildly in bis talk; at this rate it seemed 
that life could not long support itself in 
so enfeebied a frame. 

Towards sundown the fever had left 
him again; he lay im a state of absolute 
exhaustion, and presently fell inte a 
gentle sleep. The trader, who bad tended 
him day and nigbt for a week, now abso- 
lately wearied out, sought his wagon and 
went to sleep. 

The storekeeper had retired, only a 
young woman, passing through the place, 
a governess on rer way to some Dutch- 
man’s farm, watched by the sick man’s 
bed. 

It was about an hour after midnight, 
the African dawn had not yet come, but 
the candle shed a fainter light; a cock 
crew, the air seemed to become suddenly 
more chill. The woman rose from her 
chair, fetched a light cloak from the store 
and spread it gently over the sick man’s 
bed. Then she lifted his head—it was a 
heavy task—and asdmimistered some 
brandy and beef-tea. Again the young 
man siept, or lay in torpor. 

Presently the girl took bis hand in ber 
right, then sitting close to bis bedside 
she, with her left, gently stroked bis 

brow and hair. A sob escaped her. She 
kissed the listicss, wasted ,hand; then 


with a littie cry she‘half rose, bent her- 
self softly and kissed tenderly, several 
times, the brow and the hollow, wasted 
cheek of the fever-stricken man. As she 
did so, tears escaped from her eyes and 
fell gently, all unheeded, upon Frank’s 
face and pillow. 

“Ob, my love, my love!’ cried the 
girl, in a sobbing whisper, ‘to think that 
never again can I speak to you, take 
your baad, in mine! To think that I, 
who would have died for you, am now 
ashamed as I touch you—ashamed for 
the vile wrong that was done to you in 
those miserable days. My love, my dar- 
ling, I must now kiss you like a thief. 
Our ways are apart, and the journey ia 
#0 long.” 

Once more, leaning over the still figure, 
she kissed Frank’s brow, and then, re- 
lapsing into her chair, cried sileatiy for 
a while—e spasmodic sob now and again 
evincing the bitter struggie within her. 

The cold gray of morning came, and 
still she sat by the bedside, watching 
intently, un weariedly, each change of the 
sick man’s position, every flicker of the 
tired eyes. 

During the long hours of the two next 
days, Frank lay for the most part in a 
torpor of weakness, The fever had left 
bim ; it wes now a struggle between 
desth and the balance of strength left to 
a vigorous constitution after suck a bout. 
Save for an hour or so ats time, Nina 
bad never left his side. 

Here was the gentle hand that cooled 
the pillows, shifted the cotton Keffir 
blankets that formed the bedding, gave 
the required nourishment, and admisise- 
tered the medicine. 

On the evening of the fourth day there 
were faint symptoms of recovery; the 
weakened man seemed visibly stronger, 
Once or twice he had feebly opened his 
eyes and looked about him—apparently 
without recognition of those at band. 

It was in the middie of this night that 
Frank really became conscious, He had 
taken some nourishment, and after long 
lying in a state betwixt sicep and stupor, 
he awoke to feel a tender stroking of his 
band. Presently his brow was touched 
lightly by sof Lips. 

This reminded bim of his mother in 
years gone by. Frank was much too 
weak to besurprised at anything, but he 
opened his eyes and looked about him. 
It was not his mother’s face that he saw, 
as he had dreamily half expected, but the 
face of one he had come to know almost 
as well. 

Close by him stood Nina Staarbrucker, 
much more worn, much graver, much 
changed from the sweet, merry, piquant 
girl he had known #0 well at Kimberley. 
Bat the dark, friendly eyes—very loving, 
yet sad and beseeching, it seemed to him 
dimly—of the lost days, were atili there 
or him. 

Frank opened bis parched lips and in 
a husky voice whispered, ‘‘Nina.”’ 

“Yea,” said the sweet, clear voice he 
remembered so well, ‘I am here, nurs- 
ing you. You must nottalk. No, nota 
word,” as he essayed to speak again, ‘‘or 
you will endo all the good that has been 
done. Rest, my darling (I can’t help 
saying it,”’ she said to herself; ‘it willdo 
no harm, aad he will never hear it again 
from my lips); sleep again, and you will 
soon be stronger.’’ 

Frank wasatill supremely weak,and the 
very presence of the girl seemed to bring 
peace and repose to his senses. He 
smiled—cilosed bis eyes again, and siept 
soundly far into the next day. 

That was the last he ever saw of Nina 
Stearbrucker. She had vanished, and al- 
though Frank, as he grew from conva- 
lescencs to strengtb, made many ingairies 
as the months went by, he could never 
sacceed in gaining satisfactory tidings of 
her. Heonce heard that she had been 
seen in Delagoa Bay, that was all. 

Whether in the years to come they 
will ever meet again, time and the fates 
alone can say. It seems scarcely prob- 
able. Africa is vast, and nurses safely 
within her bosom the secret of many a 
lost career. 

[THE END | 





Aw Easy Ster.—The word ‘‘budget”’ is 
from the old French ‘‘bougette,’’ a bag, 
and it obtained ite Parliamentary signifi 
cance because the chancellors used to 
bring their papers reiating to financial 
matters in a leathern bag, and introduced 
their plans for the year by opening the 





‘‘bougette’’ and laying them on the table. 
From “bougette to budget is an easy 
step to take, and im this way the name 
of the bag became the eommon term used 
to indicate the annual statement of na- 


tional expenditure. 





Bric-a-Brac. 





Jaranrer Docrorns —In Japan doctors 
do not charge for their services, but, 
on the contrery, decline to name an 
amount, end protest against any idea of 
remuneration. The patients, on their 
side, are too proud to sccept such ser- 
vices free, amd send to the doctor, not as 
a fee, but more as a friendly gift or token 
of gratitude, a sum of money propor- 
tionate to the means of the giver, with 
some piece of silk, bropzs, or lecquer 
work, the idea deing that medical at- 
tendance is by far of too importast and 
elevated a charscter to be desecrated by 
barter for filthy lucre. 

Tus Baronagr.—The bayonet is said to 
bave derived ite name from the fact that 
it was first made at Bayonne, France,and 
its origin illustrates the proverb, ‘ Neces- 
sity is the mother of invention.” A 
Basque regiment was bard pressed by the 
evemy on a mountain-ridge near there. 
One of the soldiers suggested that, as 
their ammunition was exhausted, they 
should fix their iong knives into the 
barrels of their musketa. The suggest- 
ion being acted upon the first beyonet 
charge was made; and the victory of the 
Basques ied to the manufacture of the 
wespon at Bayonne, and ite adoption in 
the armies of Europe. 

13 as 12. — Everybody knows that thir- 
teen is called a “baker’s desen,” but how 
came the phrase into existence? Well, it 
seems that once upon a time the beker 
used to give for nothing to the retail 
desler who sold the bread, a thirteenth 
loaf with every tweive loaves that were 
ordered, How this custom grew up it is 
bard to tell, exeoptit was to beip the 
shopkeeper to earn his living «a trifie 
easier and to encourage him to tske more 
bread. One explanation has it that the 
custom dates from the time when heavy 
penalties were inflicted for short weight, 
and that the thirteenth loaf was thrown in 
to make sure the weight was right; but 
this is perbape doubtful, for there isa 
like custom in the publishing trade, in 
which the bookseller usually gets an 
extra copy without charge for every 
twelve books he buys from the pub- 
lisher. In short, we might just as well 
talk of thirteen being « “publisher's 
dozen”’ as a baker’s. 

THE TaRANTULs.—Gruesome supersti- 
tions prevail to this day in some parts of 
the Continent. Ip the neighborhood of 
Naples, the dangerous bite of the taran- 
tula is not cured by medicine or surgery, 
but by totally elien fanctionea. Absolute 
confidence is piaced in the efficacy of 
lively motion, and the bittem person is 
made to dance, sometimes with the 
stimulus of a horsewhip, till he sinks to 
the ground from the sheer exhaustion. 
These methods are applied to patients 
possibly in the belief that the violent 
agitation of the blood caused by exercise 
counteracts the torpor produced by the 
bite of the tarantula. But this motive 
does not apply to another form of cure 
when the dancing la dose by others. In 
some Neapolitan villages the sufferer is 
buried up to his neck in manure, and 
twenty-one female dancers are selected 
to surround him with their quick gyra- 
tions; seven are widows, seven wives, 
and seven maidens. When they drop 
off from lassitude, he is extricated from 
his position and thrown iato a moder- 
ately heated oven. When he does not 
die from the bite or the treatment, the 
charm is said to have worked. 


Livixne Stones —The most curious 
specimens of vegetable or plant life in 
existence are the so calied “living s:onen’’ 
of the Faikland Islands. Those isiands 
are among the most eheeriess 6; ts in the 
world, being constantly subjected to a 
strong Polar wind. It such a climate it 
is impossible for trees to grow erect, as 
they do in other countries, but Nature 
has made amends by furnishing a supply 
of wood in the most curious shape 
imaginable. The visitor to the Falklands 
pees seattered here and there singular- 
shaped blocks of what appear to be 
weather-beaten and moss-covered bould- 
ere in various sizes. Attempt to turn one 
of these “‘bouiders’”’ over, and you will 
meet with a surprise, because the stone is 
aetualiy anchored by roots of great 
strength; in fact, you will find that you 


are fooling with one of the native trees. 
No other country in the world has such a 
pecaliar ‘*forest’’ growth, and it ls said & 
be next to imposeibie to work the o 
shaped biockes into fuel, because it is per 
fectiy devoid of “gral: and appears 
be nothing DUt a (twisted mass of woody 
fibre. 





THE DEATH OF SUSMER. 
nyY MF. S 


Sweet Samer lies upon her fun ral bier, 


Hialf shrouded by the red rose-leaves that 
fn 
So eoftiv, gent nthe golden day« 
When Autumo « bush is «tealing over ail 


Her long bright locks are all unbound, and 


tlow 


Around ber as she lie in dream less rest 


A tall white lily by the dark bier ® side 
Shakes dewy teardrops down upon ber 
tDremst 
The nightingale has bushed ber witehing 
strain, 
The «ewallows hasten towards the Sunns 


Meartuiths 
The roses pine and dieof longing wild 
borone wart kiss from Sumer « dainty 
trheuth 
suntiow re all agios, 


hat Qaunting dahlias, 


And seentioss asters, purple, white and 
red, 
Rieom fora space, and trails of cletnati« 


sway oerthe bower Where Summer sweet 


lies dead 


The nights grow long, all gold and criteon 
burt 
lhe dving leaves of ev ry forest tree 
The shadows deepen on the beath ry Dilis, 
\od moaning winds sob falntiy oer Ube 
= ‘ 
They mourn for Summer vanished with the 
how're 
The perfurmed blossoms of Ube Junetide 
fur 
And eorraw A itt thet tliretugl the 
Notun alu 
Phe wood dove pele t wcotamieds core Ulne ilet 
air 


WON AT LAST. 


“ 


HY THE AUTHOR OF A TERRIKLE PEN 


ALTY,” “HIS DRAREST SEN," “MISS 


PORRISTER’S LAND STEWARD,” 


KTC., B&D. 
CHAPTER XAXV). CONTINUED, 
ki was shaking all over, and his 
brain was whirling. She she whe 
had told bins that she loved bina, 
had promised te be his wife had geome, 


alone, to another tian’s rooms! “Phe fact 
sick and gidddy. Phe leohed 


round vacantly. 


tromede Diana 
There was a public house at the corner 
of the street, and he walked across te it, 


whed fora whisky and soda, and lit a 


cigar. The barmaid, as she gave him 
the drink noticed his deathly pallor and 
the bloodshot eves, noticed also that his 


hand shook as he raised the glass to his 
and she concluded that he 
drinking. 

“Pavoks back, don’t he?” 


toomu fellow 


liges hack beeen 


she remarked 


heartened, 


"Yos, she assented.  “‘Hhope le ain't 
going tostop aundiake a seeme. TT de 
hate a row; and he'd be an ugiv custe 
mer te get rid of quietly.” 

Trevor, though he staved some time, 
and drank and smoked, was epuiet 
enough Phe liquor brought mo eolor te 
his faee, though huis eyes grew omiore 


Lebemewdssdacot; Letat bias Pisanied Deesezarrie stewcd ber, 
emiptied tis 

rremdddead 
had 


atidas he and 


tnechanically to the 


third glass 
went cut bie 
two girls, whe beevernn 


Watehing hin 


overtly 
Plitugitg bis cigar swav, he crossexd the 
street mii 


Went tipe thie steps cot thre 


eThe 


tramee to Ceatnt’s that 


om the first thor Asa 


remotes Were 


riale, the poorter 
ora page bov were iu the lotelbw: buat om 
this oceasion they were silent, and Pre Vor 


wentupstairs Without seeing amwome or 


beecinigy seven 


Atthe Goorot Ceatunt’s flat he prmtisend, 
atid fevtigehit feor ealminess and self phos sees 
stom. ‘Phen he putout his hand te ring 
the eleetric bell; but, as he did) se. he 


that the doar 
Try heer stidddens thigeht wt ¢saunt’s appear 
thre : 

three Laver 


saw Was “ajar. 


mre, tomtcd bad, urwittinglv. tailed 


her 


lar lawme 


after 


Prevor smiled grimly. All the better’ 
He could steal im pom thera, upon the 
faithless wornmnand the partmerof her 
treachery, ath contronmt thera, 

Hie pushed the door pentlyv, amd, pass 
ing through the corridor peeonie i thre 
drawing-room door as pent V. ath es 
tered Hie cmrbed retard thre n 
petustve«d for a mrionent im se j se wf t- 
shieticve, Uliet ow tlie Tigrtare Vitip 

t Ile =e ‘ . e -~= ‘ 


“Oh! 


vously. 


it’s you?” she said, contempt 
He stood, and glared down at her. 
“Yes, it’ I!" he said. “What 


doing here? You didn’t expect 


what 
are you 
mer’ 
His voice was thick and harsh, his lips 
were strained tightly. 
She regarded him with cool 
and dropped back, her tace pillowed on 


Insolence, 


her hand. 
“LT certainly did not!” she said. 
followed me, I suppose 2" 
“What are you doing 
peated, as if his mind were absorbed by 
the question. 
“Follow me, like 
are!’ she said. 


“You 


here?” he re- 


the mean spy you 
’" he said again. 
She interrupted him with a curt laugh. 
“What business is that of yours?" she 
retorted. 
His hand clenched at bis side, and he 
moistened his lips. 


“What are you 


“You can ask me that?” he said, 
hoarsely. 
“You--you can ask me that! But I 


don't want any answer 
“Then why do you ask the question 
she said. 


e*? 


= There is no need to tell me,” he said. 
“You are here in his rooms -alone—at 
night ot 

She shrugged her shoulders, and gazed 
up at him through half-closed lids. The 
tnan’s misery and rage gave her a kind 
ot satisfaction, pleasure. She was as 
heartless and cold as a statue, and 
the infliction of pain upon this man, 
whom she hated, came asa relief atter 


all she herself had endured. 

“Itlooks like it, doesn’tit?” she said. 
“And it Tam - 

Hie put his hand to his head. 

“And you said that you loved me. You 
promised to be my wife my wite!l”’ 

She laughed, and stretched herself into 
a still easier, a indolent 
attitude. 

“Tad I? It mistake, I 
meantat. Ifyou hadn't been fool enough 


more careless, 


Was A 


never 


toe lose your head you'd have seen that!’ 


Helooked at her, as af he could mot 
bring himself to believe that he had 
heard aright. 

“You never he gasped. 

She smiled up at him. 

“My dear tellow, if you mean that I 


never loved you, you are quite right 1 
certainly never did!” 


He struggled tor breath. 


“Why owhy did you say rT” he 
panterd. 

She raised ber head upon her hand, 
and leoked at him coldly, contemptu- 
ously. 

“Oh, for several reasons,’ she replied. 
“One, because Morgan wished me to 


keep vou in tow; another, because, well, 
that night that Il 
obliged to humor you.” 
He put his hand to his throat as it he 
were choking. 
“Morgan 
She nodded, 
“Yes; 
truth. 


vou were seo tind Was 


he said 


you 
‘ oud 


You were usetul to Morg in, you 


well know th 


have discovered it sooner 


may as 
oriater 
aaa 
Hie didd see, 
"He he robbed said 
hoarsely, staring before him vacantly. 


has mel’ bie 


“Well, that's a coarse way of putting 
It's 
help it. It 
With my help 


win, 


it; butat’'s vour way to be coarse. 


and can't 
that 


thianaged to 


Vour tature you 


vou mean Morgan 


alwavs you're right. 


Doom t blameme. Dl wasunder his thuml 
and had to obey orders. Gio and = tind 
him and have it out with bim. I don't 


tind,” she laughed carelessly. 
“You you helped him!" he said, as it 
he were half stupetied. 


She nodded and yawned. 

“Yes: like the good and taithful sister 
that I Ive ofted wondered you 
haven't detected us. I've seen you look 
I've bending over you, 
and making signs to him, telling himi the 
eards vou held. 


mini. 


up when been 


“Don’t blame me. Goto Morgan, and 


eall him te account.” 
‘Now he said; “IT don't blame wou 
You were in his power, under his thumb, 


Batveu did it, Knowing all the time that 


lL lowed wou No! broke from his 
strained lips, ‘I won't believe it! Tell 
ime You ure joking, that you are only 
AN tte tease me! Tell me, Laura!’ 
il ny himself on his knees beside 

t h and tried to take ber band, 
she whipped it behind her. He gazed 
piteousiv. tle had meant to con- 


rve her with her fait) 
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ot the tact that she had helped tosw indle 
and rob him, he could not resist the 
taxcination of her presence, her voice. 
“Laura bee hoars« ly - *] can't 
believe it?! Neo woman—least of all you 
could doit! See, dear, [Know you are 


said, 


joking. You are saying itty to try mer” 
Hie laughed diseordantly. “Well, | 
haven't risen to it; you can’t take me 
im {°° 


She looked athbim with unconcealed 
contempt. 
“You must be mad!" 
“T suppose Dam!’ he said, helplessly. 
“[—Teame bere—I followed you to have 
it out with break the engage- 
ment, to cast you off, but Lean’t—Lecan't ! 


Even theugh I tind you here, in Deane’s 


she said. 


Vou, te 


roams Where is he?” He broke off, 
with the abruptness of a man whose 
mind isin too greata w hirl te act con- 


secutively. 
“IT don't 
seen bit.’ 


know,’ she said; “I haven't 


A fash of hope smote across his misery. 
“Then 
him?" he 


them you did not come to—to 
meet said, quickly, with a 
sharp breath. 
“Oh, yes, | did,” she said, coolly. 
“Then it was by that scoundrel’s— by 


Morgan’s orders?” he said, clutching at 


the hope that she had been torced to 
eventnie. 

She nodded “Yes.” 

“Laura, forgive me forgive all my 


doubts of you. T might have known that 


that you would not have been so talse. 


Forgive me. T love you Laura. Come 
away with me now—come home. T will 
proteet you from Morgan. We will be 


married at onee.”’ 

She shrank back trom him, and stared 
with cold amazement. 

“Come with you! 
didn't 


marry you! Why, 
I just tell you that I didn’t care 


tor you; that LT only said what I did, 
promised to be your wite, because [T was 
obliged? You must be stark, staring 
maa!" 

He put his hand to his hot brow. In- 


deed, her contession of her baseness, her 


treachery, had been forgotten for the 
Thome nt. 

“You didm’t mean it,” he said with a 
ghastly smile. “You are fooling me, 
Laura! Come!’ 

He rose and held out bis arms, and 
bent down as if to lift her from the 


couch, She satupand pushed himaway 
trom: her. 

“Come with you! Marry you! Not it 
wasn't another man in the world! 


1] hate vou!” 


there 


Ile looked at her, the smile dying away 
on his face, his eves distending. 
“Vou 


, 


hate me! 


“Yes, she said, between her teeth. 
“Pvealways hated you from the first. 
Why, whatis there about you to take 


any Woman's tancy? Look in the glass! 
She laughed heartlessly as 
beesbainned Dodeaa. 

* Ana 


sauvage. 


she pointed 


you were always a bear anda 
Many’s the time when you've 
talked about vourloveand—and touched 
tne, that ve had hard work to keep my- 
self fromioerying out! And even Morgan 
found it difficult to) stand 
Itithadn’t been for your money 


that’s 


Sore TITEsS 
Vortl. 


and I 


soa 


SULpPprrse pote how, or most 


oti 
“yy es: 


chanically. Ile 


its gone.” he said, dully, me- 
teltand looked like “ 


tmianin «a dream.,ai hideous 


nightmare 
ed hima. 
hie Laatig hie ed. 


“Well, go, go! 


‘ 
are 4 


which paraliz 


Deane —or--or someone 


Will come in, and there will be "9 


He did met bout down at 
with his under lip dropping, his eves 
Vacant and expressionless, 


“a scene 


miOVe, yazed 
her 


you hear? Why don’t you go? 


I've answered you plainly enough. I've 

told wou that T hate vou, and that noth- 

ing Would induce me to marry you.” 
“Nothing 


would induce—you ” 


he said, after her. 
“Nol 


Besides * she yawned, and 


stretched out her arms, and looked at 
the bracelets upon them ‘Besides, it ] 
were ever seo fond of you, I wouldn't 
marry vou! 


“Why not?" he asked, thickly. 

She laughed, 

** ecu tse 
ready.” 


He stared at 


Phappen to be married al- 


her, and his lips moved. 
hie Was repeating 


' words ivan, 


Striving lo grasp, to realize, their mean- 
ing. ““Married—already ?" 
She nodded 


“Yes 


i I hin se 
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“All—all the time; even when you 
said that you loved me—prom ised to be 
my wite?” 

She made a gesture with her hands, as 
if she were utterly weary ot his questi. 
his presence, 

“Yen. 


alone! 


ns, 
yes! Oh, go and leave je 
What's the use of staying and 
worrying me? I never want to see you 
again !’’ 

She rose and went past him towards 
the fire-place. Her movement see:jeod 
to break the spell, and to release jim 
from its benumbing influence, With a 
snarl like that of a wild beast, he canyht 
her by the arm and swung her round to 
him. 

“You fiend !"" he hissed. 

She struggled and uttered a cry. He 
covered her mouth with his hand and 
forced her on her knees. As he did so, 
his toot struck against the Persian dagger 
which lay among the other things which 
had been overturned. 

He caught itup, jerked the blade from 
its sheath, and raised it above his head. 
His hand still covered her mouth, but, if 
ithad not, her tongue would have re. 
fused its oflice, for she was paralyized by 
terror. 

She fought and struggled with him, but 
in vain. He held her in the gripot a 
vice; his bloodshot eyes stared into hers, 
his hot breath seorched her cheek. 

The shining blade was poised above 
his head instant or two, then it 
gleamed downwards. There was a low, 
gurgling cry; then, as he released the 
blade, the body tell away trom him ina 
ghastly heap on the floor. 

He knelt beside it, looking at the dead 
face, at the tiny stream of blood which 
had already ceased to run. For a mo- 
ment he did net realize what he had 
done; then, witha groan anda shudder 
that shook him from head to foot, he 
bent over her and moaned her name. 


“Laura, Laura, Laura!’ 


Time moved down the tatal moments 
With its relentless seythe, It seemed to 
tick “Murder, murder!’ as they fell. 

Trevor remained on his knees, staring 
vacantly at the dead, white tace tor full 
tive minutes, listening to the accusing 
clock. Then he and staggered 
backward to the fireplace; his eyes still 
fixed on the tace, asif they were chained 
there. 

Another tive minutes passed before he 
realized that he was in danger. Some- 
one—he, her husband—her husband !— 
might comein at any moment. He must 
tly. 

With the instinet of seli-preservation, 
the mechanical desire to conceal his 
deed, even toratime, he went to the 
body, slowly, feartally, and, lifting it 
earetully, laid it on the couch. His eye 
caught Gaunt’s tur coat, and he took it 
up and covered the body with it. 

As he drew it over the beautitul 
never more beautiful than it was now In 
the calmness, the placidity, of death—he 
shivered as it with cold, and a low moan 
broke trom his livid lips. He drew his 
eyes away slowly, and, taking up his 
hat, went slowly—and still back ward— 
to the door, and opened it. 


for an 


rose, 


face— 


There was no one in the corridor. A 
servant singing in the:servant’s 
room. He closed the door softly, very 
sottly, as if toavoid waking the woman 
on the couch, and passed quickly, and 
on tiptoe, down the stairs, and into the 
street. 

And it was not until be had reached 
the crowded thoroughtare at the end, 
that he remembered that no had 
seen him enter the house or leave it. 


was 


one 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


outside the Muan- 
but she was searcely col- 
scious of how she got there. 

She had puton her things mech«tl- 
eally, hurriedly, and had fled trom the 
house with uncertain feet. As mechatll- 
cally, hurriedly, she went up the street 
and, at the edge ot the larger and bu-'rr 
thoroughfare, stood gazing vacantly |'- 
tore her. 

A passing cab hailed her, and she 20% 
in. But she did not think to tell the man 
where she wished to be driven, an’ He 
had to ask her twice through the du n 
the roof betore she could reply. 

At Lady Pauline’s 
moment, looking up and down the st! 
with the her ‘ a 


‘ 


CIMA found herself standing oD 
) the pavement 


sions; 


door she st a 


Sale 


expression 1D 


she was asking herself whe 


is eu y sie I i a rne 











isi’ i au 4 | oe. aa 


room, thinking it would be more 








table. Would you like to go up now, 
in L get you anything?” 

will go up now,” said Decima. 

-thing in the girl's voice startled 


man, and she turned and looked 


ou seem tired, miss,” she said. 
yes, that is it; I am tired,” said De- 
.dully. She went into the bedroom. 
was burning brightly; the woinan 
ne candles and looked round tenta- 

Vv. 

|. thereanything I can get you, miss? 
<orry that one of the maids ain’t 
« Perhaps you'd let me take your 
ts off for you?” 
Decima sank into a chair and thanked 
and the woman took off the wet 
“\Why miss,you’reshivering with cold.” 
<aid. “Shall I get you a little some- 
sing? Lor’, I torgot as everything is 
hed up! But Teould run round the 
rnper and get you some brandy, or some 
rt wine.” 
lecima toreed a mechanical smile to 
white, wan tace. 
“Ob, no, no, thank you!” she said. “I 
i!] be warm directly; it was kind of 
to make so nice a fire—and, good- 
en 
\When the door had closed, she sank 
and shut her eyes. 
\\ hat was it that had happened to her? 

t hertry and think! She had been so 

yy !—so happy !—only an hour ago— 
-thanan hourago! What had hap- 

i since then? 
hut only the cause of ber happiness 
roe back to her at first. She remem- 
red that Lord Gaunt had come in, that 
had sat talking, that his presence 
had tilled her with a kind of gladness 
| pleasure. 

\nd then—he had told her that he loved 
her, and, then in a strange, mysterious 
way, a veil seemed to have been torn 
wide from herinner life,and she had 
realized that she loved him, that she had 

ed him for—oh, ever so long, ever so 


' 


threes 


il 


lhe color stole to her white face, her 
eyes became suffused with tears, tears of 
oy and intinite delight and peace. As 
~le sat there, she could hear his voice 
“TL love you, | love you!” it had said to 


Oh, wonderful, lite-giving words! She 
| see his face; it stole between her 
sed lids and her eyes. The handsome 
face she loved so dearly! She could teel 
isses upon her lips, upon her hair, 
cod oathrill ran through her, and the 
touch of color grew to a burning blush. 
lle loved her! He had said so; his 
kisses, his eyes, had been even more elo- 
qoeont, more convineing, than his words. 
Oh, how happy she was! To be loved 
im! “Every thought is of you! I 
you with all my heart and soul! 
, hold my heart in the hollow of your 
i'’ What words they were! And 
t were true, true; for he could not 
. . falsely. 


His nh 


happy she was! Was there ever 
n the world so blessed, so fortu- 
~she? To be loved by him! To 
that his love was so great that he 
her ribbom-—-the poor, little, faded 
next his heart, day and night; 
ecause she had worn it in her 
happy — happy — happy !—Then 

y, the pang of anguish smote 

it what had happened? Why 

~ terrible weight, this dragging 
{shame crush outall her happi- 

Then forced herself to re- 

r; and recalled the dis- 

ot the portrait, his words, “My 

“ ind all that had passed after- 
i: o>, she opened her eyes and covered 
er with her hands, and a low cry of 
broke trom her white and tremb- 


she 
as she 


-as married! Another woman was 

e; it Was not she, Decima, whom 

cht to love, whom he could marry. 

onged to someone else. The beau- 
tnan whose picture he had held 
inds. 

‘hat should she do, what should 
She leant torward, and rocked 
and fro. The anguish in her 

vas like a physical pain, racking 

‘ring at her. 

new what she ought to do. She 

loving him from that 

Was her duty. Her solemn 

tear his image trom her heart; to 
onyer, to torget bim. 


cenuse 


t 
t 


ts for poor human nature! She 
i not do this. 
~~ ‘ ree eee 
| 
‘ in, rise apd nobly 
love, and cast it from 
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She ought to do it; but—well, she could 
not. 

Her face burnt with shame, ber heart 
grew hot midst its pain as she realized 
that, notwithstanding what she had 
learnt that evening, notwithstanding 
that woman was Lord Gaunt’s wite, she 
loved him still. 

Ah! where was all Lady Pauline’s 
teaching? In spite of it all, she was bad 
and wicked—tor she could not cast him 
off! She loved him still. It was horrible, 
horrible! and her guilt weighed upon 
her and crushed her, so that her head 
bent still lower in her shaking hands. 

Yet, how was she to help loving him 
while his last words of entreaty were 
ringing in her ears? He had knelt to 
her, as one kneels and prays tor life 
itself. He had said that he could notlive 
without her. And, alas, at that moment 
her heart echoed his passionate, despair- 
ing avowal; she telt that she could not 
live without him. 

She slipped trom her chair to her 
knees, trying to pray for strength to bear 
this awful sorrow which was breaking 
her heart; but Gaunt’s face rose betore 
her, his voice rang in her ears. Over and 
over agaiti she went through the scene, 
until it seemed to be repeating itself in 
the very room, asif he were still pre- 
sent. 

She rose at last, and began to undress, 
but still mechanically. Every now and 
then she paused, and looked at her hand. 
He had held it; she could feel his hand 
gripping it still, As she parted her hair 
from her torehead, she could teel his 
hand upon her head, the caressing 
fingers, the lingering kiss. 

“Heaven help me; what shall I do?” 
she wailed. “I love him! Why did he 
make me love him so?” 

Then she remembered his misery and 
anguish, and a hot wave of pity swept 
over her, and swept away, for a time, her 
own sorrow and bitterness. How he, 
too, must be suffering. Hehad said that 
he loved her a thousand times better 
than she loved him—it was not possible, 
ot course—but how he must be sufler- 


ing! She remembered the expression 
of his face, the agony ringing in his 
voice. 


And she would never see him again! 
The thought struck her heart like ice. 
Never to see him again! All her lite! 
And she was so young! Why,she might 
live to be an old woman! AII those ter- 
rible years stretching before her, in 
which she should go on loving and long- 
ing for him, and with no hope of seeing 
him again! 

Oh, why could she not die? It would 
be so good to die now, this moment, with 
his dear voice ringing in her ears, his 
kisses still warm upon ber lips. 

She had not been so very wicked; she 
had tried to lead the good lite aunt Pau- 
line had held up for her; would not 
Hieaven be merciful, and let her die? 

If they conld only both die together, 
he and sbe, band in hand, looking into 
each other’s eyes, and pass away trom 
this cruel worlo into that other of 
and rest! 

She laughed piteously. 

“No, [shall not die!” she said, aloud. 
“Tam young end strong, and I shall go 
on living for years’ —she shuddered 
“for years, living, and living for him!” 

She threw herself on the bed at last, 
but she couid not sleep. The 
had gone through passed through her 
brain, before her eyes, again and again; 
it was like a scene ina play. 

Now and again it seemed to ber that he 
was bending over her, and she put out 
her hand as if to thrust him away, sob- 
bing: ‘No, no! She is your wife! It is 
she whom you love, not me! You must 
not touch me r” 


peace 


scene she 


kiss me! 

Towards morning she fell into a deep 
sleep of exhaustion; but the sleep was 
one long dream, in which Gaunt knelt 
before her, clutching at her arm, his 
voice rising and falling in the anguish of 
his entreaty. 

A little after eight o'clock the char- 
woman knocked at the door,and Decima 
awoke. She tried to rise, but could not. 
She felt as if her limbs were weighted 
with lead, as if there was one spot in her 
brain burning like a hot coal. 

The woman knocked again, and De- 
cima called to her to come in. Her voice 


sounded weak and strained, and the 
woman hurried to the bed, with a vague 
alarm, Which grew into definite distnay, 


as she looked atthe white face, with the 
two spots of livid crimson glowing under 
the glittering eyes 


| iiss 4 


ference, 


“Yes; I think I 


au ill,” she said, as if 


she was speaking to someone else, some- 
one who did not matter in the least, was 
ot no possible importance. “I teel as if 
I could not move, and—and—my head is 
on fire.’ 

The woman was alarmed. 

“PI—Dll go tor a doctor,” she said, 
halt speaking to herself. “I don’t like 
the looks of you at all, miss.” 

Decima smiled indifferently—it was a 
piteous smile! “Do you think I am 
going to die?” she askell calmly, almost 
hopefully. 

The woman forced a laugh. “Notyou, 
miss!’ she said. “It’s only a teverish 
cold as ’ave took ’old of you!” 

Decima sighed, and turned her head 
away; and the woman, atter looking 
round helplessly tor a moment, stole 
from the room, and did the most sensi- 
ble thing she could have done, There 
was a telegraph oflice within a tew 
yards, and she wired to Lady Pauline, 
and then hurried on to the nearest 
doctor. 

When she came back, Decima was 
staring at the ceiling with eyes which 
shone and glittered with fever, and her 
hands were clenched on the satin cover- 
let, as if she were holding on to con- 
sciousness by a supreme effort of will. 

When Lady Pauline arrived, she found 
the doctor bending over Decima, apply- 
ing iced bandages to the burning head. 
He greeted Lady Pauline with a silent 
nod; and in silence for a moment, she 
knelt beside the bed. Then she said ina 
tremulous whisper: 

“She is very ill! 

“Brain fever,” he said 


What is it?” 
gravely and 


aloud. There was no need to whisper, 
for Decima could not hear. 
“Hiow did she come here? I know 


nothing!” she said, as she took off her 
bonnet and cloak. He was her own 
doctor, and he spoke with the candor 
which he knew she desired, and would 
approve. 


“She came last night, about four 
o'clock, so the charwoman tells me. 
Then she went out—-to her brother's 


and returned about ten. She was quite 
well on her first arrival, so the woman 
says; butlooked pale and tired when she 
came in later.” 

“Brain tever!’ said Lady Pauline, 
calm, and on the alert by this time, “I 
don’t understand !”’ 

He shook his head gravely. 

“Severe brain fever,” he said. 
lute candor was always required, de- 
manded, by Lady Pauline, and he knew 
it. ‘There was no other trouble. Some- 
thing was on her mind, something must 
have oecurred between the interval of 
her first arrivaland her return to this 
house.”’ 

Lady Pauline stared at him. 


A bso- 


“What could have happened?” she 
said. 
“That we haveto discover,” he said, 


quietly. “She must be kept quiet; but 
you know the treatment as well as I do, 
Lady Pauline.” Lady Pauline had, for 


a time, been a hospital nurse in her 
younger days. “I'll come back inan 
hour or two. Keep the ice bandages 


going; and if she should recover con- 


sciousness before I return, keep her as 
tranquil as possible.”’ 

Lady Pauline stood the hed 
with tightly compressed lips and aching 
heart. What had they done to this girl 
whom loved with a mother’s love? 
The charwoman stole in presently; and 
Lady Pauline questioned her. 

She could tell no more than the doctor 
had already told. Lady Pauline sent 
her with a wire to the servantsto return, 
and resumed her place beside the uncon- 
scious girl. The doctor came in again, 
within his time, 

“Something has happened to her, some 
shock,” be said. “I can do nothing for 
her that you cannot do, Lady Pauline. 
Absolute quiet, tranquility: thatis all.’’ 

The bours dragged through. Later, 
Lady Pauline saw the white evelids 
quiver, and presently Decima looked up 


beside 


she 


at her. 

“Aunt Pauline?” she said, in the thin, 
strained voice of tever. 

“Yes: itis I, Decie, dear.” 

The burning lips smiled woefully. “I 
am glad you havecome, very glad. Aunt 
Pauline?’ 

“Yous, dear.’ 

“Will you please tell Mr. Mershon that 
I cannot marry him?” 


Lady Pauline repressed the start. Was 


the poor child delirious? But Decinia 
smiled again, as if she read the question 
thie lou ? 
1 
biif 4 Wt j isk 1 Lady 
Decima stared at her as f surprised 


that the question should be necessary, 


5 


“Lord Gaunt,” she said, quietly. 

lady Pauline could not repress the 
start now. 

“Lord Gaunt!" she echoed. 

Decima’s hands clutched at the cover- 
let with feverish violence, but her voice, 
thin and hollow though it was, was calm 
and tree trom delirium. 

“Yes, she said. “Didn't you know? 
Tloved him, and’ —an exquisite smile 
litup her face, making its pale loveli- 
ness angelic by its intensity —‘he loves 
me.”’ 

Lady Pauline permitted a groan, to es 
cape her. 

“He loves me,” continued Decima. 
“Weshall never see each other again, 
never. But I cannot marry Mr. Mer- 
shon; not even to save fatherand Bobby! 
Poor Bobby! I am sorry; but [I cannot 
do it! I could have done it if-—if I had 
not seen him--when was it? I torget! 
Was itlong ago, years ago? But | know 
that he loves me, and I love him. 

“I shall never see him again; but I 
can’t marry Mr. Mershon, or anyone 
else, Itis a pity, isn’t it? But lL eannot! 
Will you write to himand tell him? He 
lives at the Firs, Leafmore—" Her mind 
wandered tor a moment. “Leafmore! 
How beautitul it is!) If he would only 
stay. The schools—the cottages —the 
ehureh! How good he is! He does all 
we ask him! How good he is! And I 
love him, love him,love him! His wite! 
No, I can’t be his wife! There is another 
woman. Oh, why did he make me love 
him so?’ 

She moved her head trom side to side, 
with feverish restlessness, then, as if 
with an effort, she came back to full con- 
sciousness, 

“Write to—to Mr. Mershon at once, 
Aunt Pauline. Tell him that I cannot, 
cannot! Ask him not to be angry! I 
know Tam very wicked. Well, that is 
all, isn’t it? I love him, love him! 
Promise, Aunt Pauline! [ am slipping 
away —the light the tire all is growing 
dim. I can’t see your tace, though I 
know you are there! Promise! 

lady Pauline bent over her. 

“LT promise, Be satistied, dear!’ she 
said, and Decima closed her eyes and 
drew a long sigh of relief, 

- ~~ 7 * * . 

Gaunt found himselt inthe street out- 
side the Mansions, very much in the 
condition in which Decima had been, 

Ilis brain wasina whirl. For his lite 
had, so to speak, ended. Ile had lost 
Decima, the ygirl-love, who had = filled 
his heart, who had been the one star 
shining in his darkened life. Tle had 
lost her; and it was well! Heshuddered 
as he thought of the risk she had run 
through his overwhelming temptation, 

If Laura, his wife his wife! had not 
appeared, what would have happened? 
Decima would have gone with him, and 
wrecked the lite of the 
sweetest, the purest of women! 


he would have 


blast 
seemed tosweep over him. Hetelteold, 
and fur coat at that 
moment, so absolutely plysital was the 


Heshuddered again, and an icy 
remembered his 


sensation Which assailed him. 


He could not go back for the coat. He 
buttoned the shooting jacket, and went 
on. Foratimehe walked without any 


thought of the direction he was taking, 
but suddenly he looked round and found 
himself before Lady Pauline’s house in 
the square. 

the 


one; it 


He gazed up at windows: 


light only in 


there 
WAS 4 PHatast beer byeey 
room, She was there, Searcely knowing 
what he was doing, he stretched his aris 
out towards the light, and groaned, 

Hle paced up and down for a tnoment 
or two, until, indeed, a policeman eyed 
him suspiciously, and crossed over the 
road to inspect Closely; then 
Gaunt turned and strode on, 

He had putup tor the nightata quiet 
hotel in St. old 
fashioned places which (snunt'’s 
tastes prefer. It was 
any means yorgeous, butit 
sive, and moreex pensive than any of the 


hit more 


James’; one of those 
tien of 
stuall,and not by 
Was Oxelu- 
modern palatial caravanseries, 

The the 


ways called the butler 


butler head waiter was al 


triet in the 
with 


assistend 


hits 
stoall hall, prepared to belp hin off 


his coatinto which the tan had 


him, and was rather surprised at) seeiny 
(saunt without it 

“J have left my coat at the -elub, 
Wilkins,’ saidl (satinit. 

Vem, my ord; i end t aid 
Wilkir \ tripel it (an | 
head 

5 ears sin tiovrt se 

; 
5 
a" a 


fO BE CONTINUED 
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REVERIE. 
on K. ¢. 


] wander, at dawn, to the side of the river, 
I he eoft winds ust flutter in odorous 
sighea, 
Aurora « fair, roseate banners siow 
And their 


pale «kies 


quiver 


trail pink pennons across the 


The songstere are proning their wee, downy 


feathers, 
And practicing trills 
The blossoms, a-trembling with «weet es pec 


n their matinal lay 


tation, 
Are waiting to welcome the advent of day. 


How fit for sweet thought« ie the bour of 
dawning 
if thoughts that no mortal can put into 


' 


words 
W hat questionings thrill through my bosom 
this morning, 
As ] gave atthe lily and 
Willi l ke the eweet, 
songet« - 


birds! 
eyour 


mt ter the 


build mIne sa nest | 


neath the arch of the heavens 


bine dome, 


Somewhere 


And, like their wings, fold up my fond as- 
pPirations, 
Contented to dwe n the tosom of home? 
Or, like aa the lily foate down the enim 
water, 


Ite heart ever turned to the tar, are bing 


aky, 

Willl pase te MAY, at contemplation & 
daughter 

Forgot by, forgetting, the world rushing by ? 

Who knowe Tis lie w that alone can 
lecide it 

Let ne lee «* ‘ shin er it ‘ tw 

If tay tou 1 ke i* ‘ at ke the 
' ‘ 

cn few drifiing tide eternity «sea! 


a 


The Prodigal’s Return. 


A 


falling ceaselessly and the wis i 


HY nT 


Naiman was trudging wearily 


Yeo 


along a lonely country road, on a 


gray Novenier day, with the rain 
sough- 
j 


ing omeourntaulls ateverrge | thee leathess 


branches of the trees 
raise the 


his 


It was certainly neta day to 
returning to 
gathering loom, 
jospired han 


spirits of a poreodigeal 
Phe 
and the long 


with a gloomy feeling as to the weleome 


home rain, thie 


lonely roomed 


he would reeeive, and also impress him 
with a ehill the sanity of the 
things tor which he had bartered his in- 


serine of 


heritanes 


He began to wonder why be had come 
bach at all Living on a ted of sick ness, 
he bad been seized bey 


te his old 


a strange impulse 


to return bicvnnye an dtopulse 


which had eventually grown too strong 


to be resisted 


It was not to ask help of his father that 


be bad eome, though he was) penniless, 


and the clothes he wore were threadbare. 
Ilie father, stern and vindietive, had 
bong my ast iit eff, and sworn never 
to help tim ageain 

It was sg cotimon enotigh storys The 
only sonoofa rich tather, withevery wash 
ratified, with lowe lavished upon ham, 
the voung tian had piven wav to the 
rechiess indulges of will and pus- 
shor 

The parental \¢ had been tried, 
wounded, and, ftinallv, hopelessly alren- 
ated Phere had been angry words, bit- 
ter reproaches, reckless dehance o the 
SOS pouart, a leparture fron the old 
breotnne, fe vealbwaow liv extravagant 
life in the preat ! t lvomdonm, and at 
last preverty atid ities 

At jemgth thie ylits tf the village of 
Strathuore ‘ eo] sight, and shortly 
atterwards thie Wwearv traveler passed 
the first few seattered tlayes and came 
tothe village greet 

It wes deserted. © sucha night no 
one would venture out tuniess compelled, 
But the young man, in his dread of being 
recognized, crew ipr tbnee ar of his 


eoatand pulled his hat well down 


his vos, 


He stood still for a moment on the 
green, thinking, his face hard and de- 
fiant; vet there was @ strange dull jrain 
at tiuis heart, fer { memories were 
erowdlbhg uponl 

Antera wi is then d moh ithe 


inte his eves, and he hastily 


sodden turf, and went towa - tie t 
the houses, from the window of whicha 
dim light shone 

li wast \ age pros tt Wit t 
hems ita tien rie peevtiend lve | arid er 
tere li ae if . 2 ‘ 
m{UAr " i ‘ ‘ 
ati “s a 5 " 


Near the window stood a large table, 
on which a white-haired pleasant-taced 
old man, the tather of the postmistress, 
was seated, engaged in repairing @ cor- 
duroy garment, tor he was the village 
tailor, As the young entered he 
looked up over his 
kindly smile. 

“A bad night, sir,” he said, wondering 
who the shabby rain-drenched stranger 
could be, tor he knew every one for miles 
round. “You are too late for post.” 

A tew minutes betore the young man 
had not wished to be recognized, yet the 
total absence of recollection on tbe part 
of the old man, who had been one of the 
staunchest friends of his boyhood, burt 
him keenly. 

“And so you don't remember me, (sal- 
loway?” he said, with a sbort hard 
laugh. “Ordo you wish to cut me, like 
all the rest?” 

The old man started, dropped bis work, 
bent forward to look inte the 
stranger's haggard tace, amazement and 
incredulity being evident on his own. 
Then he flung aside his work, 
scrambling off the table as quickly a= bis 
rheumatism would allow, he caught the 
his, and shook 


nan 


spectar lew with «a 


and 


and. 


young man’s hands in 


them vigorously, uttering incoherent 
exclamations of delight, wonder, and 
pity. 

For Ralph Gilbert's story was well 
known, and those who had lowed bin in 
the old days and they were not a few, 
in spite of his faults often agreed 
among themselves that, if the son head 
been reckless and wild, the father had 


been harsh and unforgiving. 

“And theold gentleman will be mighty 
he said. “He's mot 
you lett. Why, 
door leading an 
inner room opened, and a tail neatly- 
dressed young woman appeared “bere’s 
Mr. Ralph Why. 
Master ip of a 
girl When you went away, ten years age, 


glad to see you, sir 
the 
Jane’ as a 


beeen Satie since 


Jane! 


come home again 


Ralph, she was a thin « 
and now ” 


“Now, tather,”’ began Jane, who, like 


mostol her sex, disapproved of any al- 
Hut 
inely glad to see the yveung man 

“Oh, Miss 


door oft 


lusion to her age. she Was genu 


laitned Jane, 
i ned 
on the 


Masters," 
the 
young 


our 
as the 
again, and a 


DUOTRET Feria 


wtimnd 


lady 


threshold, “you'll be glad, 1] know! she's 
always been asking when we thought 
you would come back, Mr. Kalph and 
here he is at last, miss!’ 

Ralph turned with natural curiosity to 
know who it was who had so desired his 
return, and he saw aslitns yvouny girl, 


with a pale face and large dark eves. fe 
did not know the girl; but her 
beauty and dainty attire made hin 


great 
sud 
denly conscious of his own shathy tis. 
erable appearance, 

She stood quite still, her long tar man 


sf 
while Jans 


the hanging over her arm 
volubly explained that she had brought 
sorrine jelly tor Mrs. tsalloway. wh, “ A‘ 


an invalid. 
Mies Masters linoke 


¢ 8? . 
Jat Ralph «er stead 


ity that he grew omore and tmeaore eon- 
fused. Then she came slowly ¢ rvarid, 
and, as the light from: the lam f pen 


hereyes, Ralph was struck bw theirex 
pression. They were full of unutteratl 
dread and shrinking, whieh did not leave 
them even when she spoke te bin 

“Tam glad you have come tack.” «he 
said, in steady ewen tones You shbeuld 
not have stayed away » ng: your 
father is old and il 

She was seized with a sudden fit of 
trembling, and madea sign ¢ estie be 
help heron with her « th 

“Crowd ne@s, miss, low i, are’ 
exclaimed Jane, as she ‘ Jeritally 
touched the litthe ungloved band. ‘Ibe 


havea wart before going out!’ 
But Miss Masters did not reps Witt 


a hurried *tjso0o0d 


riigghit’” ter thre i ttiat 
and a scarcely-perceptible tow te Malpl 
she moved to the door The young man 
openeo ittor her: and, without locking 
at him or speaking to him again, «he 


passed out into the dark ness. 

“Whata night fora young la iy te be 
eutoin'!’ Ralph exelaimed 
closed. “All alone too! WH 

“That's Miss Masters, the 
Mr. ¢i] 
Jane 


ee tlie «hemor 


is ehe?"’ 
laughter of 
the lady whe is 


bert = } i~ 
keeper,” Sai **ea lie ame } 
from schoo) six t! nths ago. as i hae 


ived thereever since. She'sa@ dear young 
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ought to feel flattered"— with a meaning 
laugh. “She’s the loveliest young lady 
I've seen, and a deal nicer " Jane 
stopped, but she looked as if she would 
have liked to go on. 

“I did not know my tather had a new 
housekeeper,” said Gilbert, in re gretful 
tones. “Is Mes. Terry dead?” 

“No, sir,” the old man answered reluct- 
antly. “Mr. Gilbert seemed to takea 
dislike to her, and sent her away. You 
will find a good many changes up there. 
Most of the old servants have gone. 
There's a new doctor too. Two years ago 
Mrs. Masters came. She's quite different 
to Martha Terry. A real lady, though 
Jane doesn’t like her; but there's no ac- 
counting tor womenfolk’s likes and dis- 
likes.’’ 


“There are others who don’t like ber 


father,” retorted Jane. “And I can't 
abide that new doctor either, with his 
sleek smiling ways! And-and—well, I 


am very glad you have come home, sir? 

“You forget, Jane,” said Ralph, with a 
bitter smile-‘‘my father mayn't be so 
anxious to see me.” 

Hie did not wait 
turned and went out once more 
dreary night. 

talph slept that night at the Bear Inn, 
4 picturesque, red-tiled old house at the 


answer, tut 
into the 


for an 


entrance of the village. He had made up 
hix mind to leave the place the first thing 
the next morning. 


The tamiliar surroundings had awak 
ened memories which filled him with 
pain. Everything seemed to accentuate 


his miserable poverty and humiliation. 
It was unlikely that his father would see 
hit. 

He could not go and sue tor mercy and 
forgiveness, The breach them 
was too wide to be bridged over. A meet- 
ing would but make the old wounds 
bleed afresh. No-it was best that he 
should go back by the way he had come, 
His father was old and 
imfliet the 


between 


never to return, 
ill-why should he 
pain of a meeting upon him? 


useless 


He went straight up to his room at the 
inn, unrecognized by any one. They 
brought him something to eat; be had 
but little appetite bowever, and, after 


wearily pacing toand fro tora time, his 
thoughts dwelling upon his wasted life, 
he tell asleep. It was here, in the quaint 
old-tashioned chamber of the inn, with 
its four-post bedstead and chintz hang- 
ings of a bygone date, with the fire flick - 
ering in the grate and casténg tantastic 
the walls, that Kalph Gil- 
bert dreamed a strange dream. 

Iie was outonece more in the rain and 
darkness, on the road leading to his 
father’s house. The country was tlhooded, 
the heavy rains of the last few days hav- 
ing caused the river to overtiow its banks, 
and fields and under water. 
loown in the dip of the road, between the 
villayve and his tather’s house, the water 
was always deep. 


shadows on 


lanes were 


It was dangerous, by reason of its cur- 
rents and the deep ditebes that lay on 
either side of the road. Kalph knew that 
this part 
hurried on, 


would be impassable; still he 


driven by an impulse 
stronger than his will. 

Phi lowing in fittul 
driving the e«louds 
moon, Which was 


wind, yusts, Was 
I he 


seemed at 


ACTOSs thie 
atthe full, 
be sailing on a 
waves, Sinking at 
their seething depths. 

Just as Ralph,in his dream, reached 
the edge of the water that filled the hol- 
low im the road, the moon shone out 
brilliantly, lighting up the 

The tops of the hedgerows 
on either side of the road rose | 


sky. 
times to sea of wind- 


tomserny 


Micment= iit 


clearly and 


whole seene, 
lack and 
bare above the turbid waters. 
As he stood and looked, be saw stand- 
other the water the 
girl he had seen in the post office. Her 
eyes had the same terrified expresdion in 
them. 

She was looking at him, and seemed to 
be speaking, but he could not 
voice sound of the 


side of 


ingoon the 


hear her 
above the rushing 
swirling water. 

She raised her hands with a passionate 
gesture, and then he knew that she had 
been calling to him. Hestarted forward 
to goto her, but at this point he 
Ihe dream had 
found himself sitting : 
hands still outstretched, had tlung 
them out in answer to the piteous appeal! 


aWoRne. 
been so vivid that he 
up in bed, hi« 
as he 


te come to the girl's aid. 


Lying down again, after a while he 
tried to sleep; but th ‘ tinder thie 
night Was spentin broken fitf . 

¢ ana e got } - 

8 strange sens “« 
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needed in his tather’s house, and that the 
«trange look in Miss Masters’ eyes meant 
that she was cognizant of that need. The 
feeling grew upon him, until at length 
he was possessed by a burning impa- 
tience to go and ascertain what Was 
wrong. 

Immediately breaktast was over he 
lett the inn, and, passing threuch the 
village, went towards the road which led 
to his tather’s house. As he drew nearer 
to his old home the memory of his dream 
came to him with tenfold force. 

The waters were out. The rain had 
been falling heavily for days, but had 
ceased that morning. He hoped the 
floods would not prevent his passing 
through the dip in the road. 

If the water covered the footway, he 
would have to goa long way round in 
order to reach the house. The thought ot 
the delay became more intolerable as he 
hastened on. The feeling that his help 
was needed became stronger with every 
step he took. Fancy, superstition, pre- 
sentiment—whatever it might be—he 
must now go to his tather. 

The first sight of the hollow convinced 
him that to pass through it on toot was 
impossible. At this point another road 
branched off to the right. Looking down 
this road he saw a groom in a high dog. 
cart, driving towards him through the 
water, which was shallower just there, 
This was bis only chance, and he asked 
the man to drive him through the flood; 
butthe groom retused, saying that the 
water was deep and the current danger- 
ous, 

Ralph, almost beside himself with 
eagerness and impatience, offered him 
halt a sovereign, the last coin he had in 
the world. The groom then consented, 
and a tew moments later Gilbert found 
himselton the other side of the water, 
and was hurrying on again towards Bel- 
lenden Manor. 

The clock tower of the stables came in 
sight at last. On the opposite side of the 
way was the house, surrounded by great 
trees. Kalph’s tace was very pale, and 
his heart was beating so that he could 


hardly breathe, when he reached the 
gates of his old home. 
e * * 7 - o 


“My dear Jane, it is no use reproach- 
ing meso bitterly. You may thank me 
for keeping you in check—otherwise, in- 
stead of having a fortune in your hands, 
you might have been standing now with 
your neck in a noose !”’—and the speaker 
smiled cynically. 

Doctor Nash and Mrs. Masters were 
talking together in Mrs. Masters’ sitting 
room in Bellenden Manor. She had sent 
for him early in the morning, but he had 
not arrived until after breaktast. He and 
Mrs. Masters had been in private con- 
versation for the last ten minutes. 

Doctor Nash was a great friend of Mrs. 
Masters’. He had come to Strathmore 
shortly after she accepted the post of 
housekeeper to old Mr. Gilbert. He had 
taken a Sinall cottage ata little distance 
from: Bellenden Manor. 

It was at her suggestion that Mr. Gil- 
bert, after dismissing his old doctor, had 
sent ior Doctor Nash and appointed him 
his medical adviser, though Doctor Nash 
hituselr had said he had no desire to es- 
tallish a practice, and had only come tw 
Strathmore for the hunting. 

He had risen very high in the old man’s 
favor, and Mr. Gilbert acknowledged 
when be was in a good temper that [v«c- 
tor Nash was the cleverest doctor he had 
ever met. 

Buteold Mr. Gilbert was not always ip 
4 gon Lemmper, and, great as was the in- 
that Mrs. Masters and Doctor 
Nash had gained over him, they found 


tluence 


itn at times most unmanageable. she 
Was speaking bitterly as to this fact 
now. 


“Anda nice lot ot good your caut. 2 
has dene us,Jim!" It was only whet 


alone that they addressed each other ¥ 
their hristian names. They were brot.«r 
and sister, though it was not conven: °t 


to have the tact generally known. 
“The will drawn up in my favor is: 't 
yet signed, and that scamp of a sou '* 
here! It the old tool once sees him, there 
is no knowing what may happen. [| '- 
lieve,in spite of all I’ve said, the i 
man has still a hankering after him.’ 
“If you have failed,” the doctor tr- 
turned in angry tones, “‘you have Eu! 
to thank forit! I am certain sbe s 
been doing her best to get Ralph Gl. 
ack into bis father’s good graces !”’ 
“she's too great a coward!” * 
Eunice’s mother contemptuously. 


* irightened to 


leath of you and m¢ 





jek to death of this slow doctor- 
old wreteb will live on for ever 
ste! You must makean end—it’s 
igh now; people will be pre- 
ter his long illness——” 
vracious sake be careful, Jane 
tace turning pale. 


” 


ha 


cried, his 

e will is signed—— 

a yn riect fool, Jim ad Mrs. 
jissed, her handsome tace con- 

» greed and rage. “It will never 
iit be onee sees his son—I am 
orit! And Ralph Gilbert will be 
lay! Eunice actually dared to 
ast night thatshe had begged 
hurry! I bave ordered her to stay 
oom for the next three days, and 
‘old them down stairs that the 
man ison no account to be ad- 

t suppose by any chance he should 
Not Jim, you'll give the final 
t»-day, and, when he is too weak 


layed to resist, I will get him to 
o> the will. Then his son may do as 
eases. Who will suspect us? That 


leaves no trace—at least to those 
cre ignorant of its composition—and 
loos know it but you? And the will 
suse little surprise, as all the world 
the old man hates bis son; 
has no other near relatives.” 
. little more persuasion, the doc- 
ented to his sister’s proposal. He 
nized quite as well as she did the 
tance of immediate action. Ralph’s 
“asa greatdanger. He telt cer- 
», that for some time old Mr. Gil- 
iad softened towards his son, and 
ugly suspected Eunice had had a 
nthe matter. 
wassure that the girl, from whom 
ins had of course been kept secret, 


b how 


} 


hal tegun to suspect their designs 
vonust the old man. The girl had 
swogedina remarkable manner dur- 


past three months, 
\\ the merry schoolgirl light-hearted- 


ness bad vanished,and she was growing 
pra ind quieter every day, while ber 
eves bad a frightened look in them. She 
sbrank. too, from her mother and him- 
~it, and, except when she was com- 


je oed, neverspent a moment in their 
It she went boldly over to the 

enemy they would be lost. The doctor 

turned pale at the mere thought. 

tiaiph Gilbert was just the kind ota 

i.) to appeal to the romantic tancy ofa 


Zz [hat there was any nobler reason 
for uniece’s pity for the young man and 
her desire to help him never entered her 

~head. He had long since ceased 
tos ceve that it was possible tor men or 


n to be good or disinterested. 
or his interview with his sister, the 
hastened to his own cottage to 
prepare « fatal dose of the drug with 
he had been slowly sapping the 
in’s physical and mental powers. 
if is toreturn at luncheon-time to 
-ter the douse. Mrs. Masters gave 
ers tothe butler that he should 
count allow Ralph Gilbert to 
nouse, 
~ time later the door bell rang, as 
expected. It was Ralph Gilbert. 
tler who opened the door was a 
anit. 
i one, who had been a staunch 
fthe young man during his boy- 
i early manhood, had incurred 
his master shortly 
~. Masters’ arrival, and, as had 
case with nearly all the other 
had 
Was a 


jJeasure of 


dismissed. 
creature of the 
eper’s. It was a shock to Ralph 
* untamiliar the 


ints, he been 
’ 


Mian 
face of new 
sitor’s shabby clothes did not 
the nan in his favor. His man- 
lecidedly insolent when, in re- 
alph’s question, he stated that 
ert was ill and could see no one. 
manner and the way in 
spoke roused Ralph, who was 
y the thought of the coming 


1 ler’s 


come in!” he said 
on to the threshold. 
ert {? 


Ler, holding the door so 


haughtily, 
“Tam Mr. 


as to 
is entrance, burst into an inso- 


en. if you're Mr. Ralph Gilbert, 


- is still more striet! You're 
let inoon no aceount.’’ And, 
ph could utter a word, the 


rust him trom the doorway 


el the door in his tace. 
ent Ralph stood as if dazed, 
turned and walked back 


‘ irious atthe man’s in 


' 
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its chilliness as, tull of griet and rage, he 
stumbled out into the high road. 

Never again, he determined, would he 
return to his tather’s house! 

A little door in the wall suddenly 
opened as he was striding past it, and a 
girlran out, bareheaded, into the chill 
mist, and seized his arm. 

Her tace was deathly white, her golden 
hair in disorder. She clung to him, with 
a torrent of broken incoherent sentences 
which at first he could scarcely under- 
stand. 

“You must not go away!” the girl 
cried. “Iam atraid—afraid! Oh, 1 am 
not sure of anything! And she is my 
mother! What am I saying? Ot course I 
don’t know anything; but your father is 
rich and we are so poor! And last night 
I lay awake and fancied all sorts of hor- 
rible things; and there seemed no one 
who would do anything but you, and I 
prayed that you would come. I knew 
that they would send you away; so I got 
outof my room, and have been waiting 
here. But you must not go away. For 
your father’s sake and ours, you must 
now!” Then she let go his arm, and, 
trembling violently, put ber hands over 
her eyes and broke into wild sobbing. 
Ralph’s rage was giving place to bewild- 
erment and fear. 

“430 into the house!” the girl cried, 
again seizing hishands. “I will take you 
in it—il they kill me tor it! But promise 
me this—that, whatever you find, you 
will be mercitul to me and mine! It is I 
who have warned you! But make haste, 
or it will be too late!’ 

She drew him through the doorway, 
which led intoa shrubbery. She hur- 
ried on through the dripping shrubs and 
trees. As Ralph tollowed her, his mind 
became calmer, and he thought of other 
things besides his tather’s imminent 
peril. 

Hie remembered the girl who had come 
to warn him. He now saw that she was 
bareheaded, and that she had only thin 
shoes on her feet. He took her hand—it 
was icy cold. 

He remembered what she had said 
when she offered totake him into the 
house. Then he recollected a way ot en- 
trance he had used when a boy. It it 
were not closed up, he could enter by it 
again, without letting his companion 
incur any risk by taking him in. 

“Go into the house!’ he said hoarsely, 
though not unkindly. “I can get in by 
myself. As it is, perhaps you will suf- 
fer——” 

The girl shook her head. 

*“*Make haste!” she whispered faintly. 
“If you want me,come back here—but 
don’t stop now!” 

Ralph hurried on, leaving the girl 
standing alone in the chilly fog, at the 
merey ot He dared not think. The 
mist was in his favor. It was now grow- 
ing so dense that it was diflicult to see 
halt a yard betore him. He reached the 
house unobserved. Close to the window 
of a room which used to be his grewa 
tree. 

By climbing it he would reach the win- 
If he could yet in there he would 
A secret passage connected this 
the suite of apartments his 
father bad always occupied. He had 
often used this passage to reach his 
father’s rooms, delighting, boylike, in 
the secret, which known only to 
himselt and his tather. 

If his tather still occupied the same 
rooms, and the passage remained un- 
closed, he could easily get to him. He 
succeeded in opening the window, and 
entered the room, which had 
up ever since he went away. 

The dust lay thick on everything, but 
he was too anxious to notice that. He 
found the panel that opened into the 
passage, and burried through the dark- 
ness. He remembered every inch ot the 
way, and soon found himself at the point 
of communication with his tather’s bed- 


dow. 
be safe. 


room with 


was 


been shut 


rou. 
He had to exercise extreme caution, 
tor Mrs. Masters might be there. He 


touched a spring in the wall, and a door 
flew back, but he allowed it to open only 
a litthe way. He remembered that this 
door was at the side of his tather’s bed, 
and, if the position of the furniture was 
unchanyed, the large bed, with its old- 
tashioned hangings, would conceal him, 
while he would be able to see the greater 
part of the room. 

Ralph looked through the 
opening; bothing appeared to have been 


narrow 


altered. The room w#as lighted by a 
lamp, on account of the fog. A table, set 
or luncheon, stood near the fireplace 
Hie drew a deez eatl Ifis tather - 
as 
His ‘ “ 
welt 4 rer “4 ww 


pain, swept over Ralph, and his eyes 
filled with tears. When he had brushed 
them away, he saw a man and a woman 
standing on either side of his tather. 
These, he concluded, were Mrs Masters 
and Doctor Nash. Mrs. Masters was 
speaking to the old man ina soothing 
tone. He was evidently in a difficult 
mood, 

“I won't take any more of your medi- 
cines, doctor!” he was saying,in a shrill 
querulous tone. “They always make 
me teel worse! I never telt bad after 
Allen’s medicines. I’ve a good mind to 
get him to come up and see me.” 

“There—don't be angry with poor Doc- 
tor Nash!” cried Mrs. Masters, with a 
pleasant laugh. “You sha'n'’t have any 
more of his medicines, if I can help it. 
let me pour you out some wine. And 
try and eat your luncheon. I told cook 
to take special pains to-day. Why, Wil- 
liam, you have torgotten your master’s 
table napkin! How careless you are!” 

The valet, a dull-looking man, who 
came into the room at this moment, 
seemed a little surprised. 

“IT thought it was there,” he said. ‘I! 
will get it.’ As he turned away, Mrs, 
Masters took up the wine glass trom the 
table and filled it from the decanter she 
had in her other hand. 

Then, with a swift movement, she drew 
back, and, putting one band behind the 
old man, held out the glass to Doctor 
Nash, who stood at the back of the old 
man’s chair. (juickly he dropped part 
of the contents of the phial into it. 

It was so coolly, so daringly done that 
Ralph, seeing it all, stood motionless, 
the blood seeming trozen in his veins. A 
moment later Mrs. Masters and the doc- 
tor retired, leaving the valet, who had 
returned, to hand the wine to his mas- 
ter, and to wait upon him. 

For a moment Kalph hesitated. His 
sudden appearance might kill his father. 
But it must be risked. 

At that moment Mr. Gilbert sent the 
valet trom the room. 

Ralph telt that he must show himself 
now, so he pushed the door wide open. 

“Father!” he cried, scarcely knowing 
in his anxiety and remorse whether he 
speke or not. All the hardness and bit- 
terness had gone, and there was only the 
old affection between them. The old 
man heard the sound, and, turning, saw 
the tall figure of his son emerging from 
the secret passage, as he had so often 
seen itin the days long past. Then he 
stumbled to his feet. 

“Father, can you forgive me?” the 
young man murmured, tears streaming 
down his cheeks. 

The old man stretched out his hands, 
and tather and son were reconciled. 
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So the dream had a strange tulfilment. 
Atleast Ralph always belJieved that it 
was the dream that had prevented the 
commission of the crime, and he always 
believed too that butfor kunice he would 
never have had the warning. 

It was her passionate longing for him 
to come which had awakened an answer- 
ing in his own heart. When the 
news of the reconciliation spread through 
the house, Dr. Nash hurried away, tak- 
ing the first train to London. Mrs. Mas- 
ters tried to brazen the matter out; but, 
confronted with the wine-glass, she was 
utterly crushed. 

Neither she northe Doctor was brought 
to justice. For the sake of 
mother was forgiven. But the Doctor, a 
craven at heart, did not wait to see what 
his tate was to be, but comunitted suicide, 
hunice went with 
though Mr. ¢rilbert offered to provide for 


echo 


leunice, the 


away her mother, al- 
her. 

Mrs. Masters never recovered trom the 
shock and mortification of her 
covered guilt. She tretted and chatfed 
against the secluded lite she was com- 
pelled to lead. 
found dead in her bed. 

Old Mr. Gilbert is 
reigns at Bellenden 
name ot his wife ix kunice. 

It required long and patient wooing to 


dis- 


And one day she was 


dead 
Manor, 


tow. 


Ralph 


and the 


gain her consent, for thany years 
elapsed before she would overlook the 
erime of which her mother had been 


nearly guilty. 
me RII 
The possibilitues ot paper as a material 


for costumes were fully displayed ata 


dinner recently given in Varis by a 
hostess who each year gives a yastro- 
nomic entertainment, which is oneot the 


vents of the 


t~ Ae@re 


yreatert ¢ season. This year 


all the gues asked t ome in 


} very many less pleasing 


} . . 
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Scientific and Useful. 





CLEANING AND POLISHING STOVES. 
Mix ftinely-powdered black-lead to a 
paste with water in which asmall amount 
ot glue has been dissolved. 

Evectric Lames.-The bulb of an 
electric lamp should never be inclosed 
in any ftabric. If wrapred in tissue 
paper so that no air can pass between it 
and the glass, the paper will soon be on 
fire. 

Ties. Paper tiles are said to have 
numerous advantages over the ordinary 
ones, being lighter, harder, and also im- 
pervious to damp. Furthermore, they 
are non-conductors of heat and seund, 
and look better than the old kind. 

LIBRARY SHELVES.—Glass library 

shelves have recen‘ly been introduced in 
France, The edges are rounded. The 
glass is nearly inflexible, which gives it 
greatadvantage over wood. Ita strength 
has 'een proved, It is more easily kept 
clean than other shelving. The appear- 
ance of the library is greatly enhanced. 
The book people who have used it are 
enthusiastic. 
This name has been 
given by a French inventor to a new 
building stone obtained by him from 
broken glass. The glass— broken bottles, 
window panes, etc,--is reduced to pow- 
der, different kinds are mixed if varie- 
gated color is desired, and the pulverized 
material ix devitritied by passing suc- 
cessively through two turnaces, the 
second being one of high temperature. 
The pasty mass is then passed under a 
press, which gives it shape and = con- 
sixtence, 


CERAMIC STONES. 


ELectric Troxs. The use of electric- 
ally heated irons in laundries, shirt 
factories and other places where a con- 
siderable amount of ironing is done, is 
said to be generally appreciated as a 
great improvement on the old system of 
gas heating. Two irons are used as a 
rule, no time being lost in work, other 
than pressing, and in summer, with the 
gas, the atmosphere of a pressing room 
becomes almost insufferable. The only 
remedy tor this overheating seems to be 
electric irons, and itis a remedy that is 
being wisely considered. 

—— 


Farm and Garden. 





BauLkK IN Horses. If your horve 
baulks, do not lose your patience and 
commence to whip. Adjust his collar, 
pick up his foot and make him believe 
you are doing something for him, and 
usually he will forget to baulk. 
Wakurit. Sudden changes in = the 
temperature materially affect the flow ot 
milk. Every tarmer how 
much the tlow of milk has diminished 
when the weather suddenly turns cold at 
night. should see to it 
that the cows are protected trom sudden 


has noticed 


Therefore we 


changes in the weather. 

Honsesnors. An 
has patented a simple arrangement by 
which blocks of eork 
curely clamped into an ordinary horse- 
The cork, it 
long as the shoe itsell, renders slipping 


ingenious Belgian 


two can be s@- 


shoe, is claimed, lasts as 


on greasy or trosty pavetments linipos- 
kible, and anakes “yoing’’ light and 
ensy. 

DREHORNING. An exchange vives the 


tollowiny tor dehorning calves: (ro to a 
druy store, vet a stick of caustic potash, 
Put it in a bottle eork tight till 
needed. When ten days old, 


Wrapa ray around the stick of potash 


and 
calt ois 
ealt, 


to protect your hands , secure the 


clip hair over horn buttons, and apply 


potash on the horn only. Kut) until 
hair and hide are off, no mere. Avoid 
any water. Keep calf dry. one cent 
and fifteen minutes time, with gourd 


judgment, make amuley of any call 


WritkiLes Treen. “The popular ides 
that the aye of a horse can always be 
told by looking at his teeth,’ said a 
veterinary surgeon, “is notentirely cor 
reet. After the eighth year the horse 
has no more new teeth, so that the tooth 
method is useless for telling the age of @ 
horse which is tuore than eight years 
old. As soon as the setol teeth is com 
plete, however, a wrinkle begins to ap 
pear on the upper edye of the ereye 
id, and a new wrinkle is added each 
year, BO that lo pet atl aye fa horse 

re than eight yea y 
ms 
—<—— - ~<>— 
o 
& 
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On Sociability. 
If sociabality 


ia not one of the high- 


ext of the virtues, it is certainly one of 
hie preumittitest and oat) hides  mieore 
faultain a man and makes us forgive 
him more weaknesses than would many 
a ate ' jiaaetit f severest aspect 
We aril ly} i yu sett prises 

ir hearts for the pecpie wt ire eaey 
t will Andthes isaruie, the so 
cpabele: meat tins this attractive quality 
Chorestigehs  oteeut hitnself sy rapeativetse 
Socibilitv usually indicates a certain 


des re to 
thie 


others, 


interest thie 


largeness of 
siiperticmlly, brite 
Chiemtagelits and pleasures of 


whether that) desire bn accompanied 


hy depth of experenes and breadth of 
on, or tert Soclability isan 
It is ATL ess 


lislifiess 


need mot reaeh 


but 


unig Virtue Which 


any blvercie beeretit, Which never 


theless is exceedingly attractive, ‘hy 


able.’ and biuamianizingy 
Phe higher one goes in the social 
mevwaler,  Ubae more restric ted does seo 


until it is practieally 
Much of the 


Binh iety Is if) 


Chabality beeen 


ron extent convention 


tliat has prownh thy ith 


evituble and useful Ttas a product of 


ivi edd society, and cunmmet be adh 
voreed frome at A common levelling 
wndo the breaking down of all soeral 
barriers could: only dnean a temporary 
fers ere ; © neh would ple his cle 
| oon ‘ tito a condition dif 
ferit bruit ttie fron that wWwhiel we 
eXperience | Ano midividdual bias 
Vo perfect right browse tir cor taer 
frietids, atid ow noot say that it is 
the cluty { cy puurtaetlar bagels 
wood pv { thirow cpeete tips Pievtase 
{ {| se Wil Al ! a | hit iry walks 
{ fe ad { ved dintan Cee asserensate 
Prat .- always to the advantage of 
ety at e that there should be oa 
nd The t ire 

" i ett lthets 
treet wer iss util 
‘ { ‘ } Lies of a ‘ t\ 

( “ tlie s ‘ seuale 
wet | ' { os s and frie { 
- | eis ravatede i L pe rtiagpes is evESL 
arity Ih re reumispect circles 
‘ i it st prossess sctnieUliinhy mere 
tha s pers aiity before ‘ s ad 
! teat to fan arity It is like cross 


have a passport duly attested before 
eos admirtted Some adopt a freer 
sputalit ind admut practically every 
stra er it kh KS i their yates 
Dhev aecey tian t s face and d 
: a rn f staying t isk for his 
st v loaf ‘ tak y iis i { N 
ibt t lence iss etimes 
: ‘ ey 1 themselves 
\ sir i 
| ‘ in | 
{ | i 
« 


man in the aggregate, and, moreover, 


they want to examine a stranger's 
hand before grasping it, to see that it 
is not sailed by some occupations that 
their code taboos. They will not trust 
themselves to make a free choice of 
friends, but appeal, as it were, to those 
who are on the roll of the social-elect, 
to see if they will sanction the new ac 
quaintance Their sociability is well 
defined and closely limited; and they 
miss half the pleasure gained by those 
hither and thither, making 


friends and acquaintances where they 


who rove 
will, and regarding no one as too wide 
of the mark to possess the possibilities 
of interesting occasional companion- 
ehip 

Itis not that the poor are intuitively 
but that 
the quality in the rich is more hedged 


more sociable than the rich, 


about by convention, by etiquette, and 


the unwritten laws of caste. Both for 
their own sake and for the sake of 
others many members of the upper 
classes would often like to have more 
freedom in their  companionships 
They have however to look at their 
life all round, and they diseover that 
the law which sets them on a pedestal 
demands many sacrifices exclusive 


ness is not so much their pleasure as 


heir protection —the attitude which 
ke }s them on the pedestal. Ix 
pediency must temper sociability to 


but, while 


thee \pediency of the aristocrat 1s mar- 


komme extent everywhere; 


row, that of the artisan is so wide that 
its boundaries are dificult to see. 

The 
stand in such relation to the socrety in 
that-—for the 


there may be 


true soul of sociability is) to 


Which one tinds oneself 
time being, at any rate 
a feeling of equality, or that the feel- 
awak- 


ing of inequality may not be 


ened. Interests are so wide and varied 
they muat chop up society into sections 
to a large degree; but outside the pre- 
dominant interests of each there 


should) be a 
with all the 


mah 
sense of life in) common 
race. By cultivating this 
broad sociability we give pleasure te 
ethers and reap an abundant satisfac 
tion from the widening of our lives. 
The sociable man is generally either 
amiable or has a care for little 
The bluff 


his individuality, 


things 
individualist, rejoicing in 


ask, ‘Whiy 


should T trouble myself to be gracious 


will 
when all IT want is to 
If it 


Will be 


or enterlamninyg 
be left alone and not be bored 
suits his whim to be silent, he 


silent, no rmatter Is tract 
foortalele an 


niceties of conduet Su) 


who uneom 
for the 
far as his own 

The blaff in 
dividualist is by these habits of thought 


has a contemiype 


mtions are concerned 


placed among the most unsocial of 
mien If he saw the part which the 
predilections of others ought to play 

= lite he would realize that the 


ewarver of his own individuality is a 


much meaner thing than the amiable 
man s le sire to ] le mt ana hve Son inble 
Which he affects to despise. 

The stern, grand, lonely men, who 
fight their own battle, stand in their 


wn strength, and 


compel human 


homage, have always extorted the loud 


est chorus of admiration; but there is 
for 
should give more frequent 
in the form of 


and accommodating men 


A constant merey in our midst 


which we 


thanks: it is with us 


‘ 


Live amiable 


and women who give life its hbourly 


who entice us out of our 


sunniness of spirit, 


“ ioricate the creaking wheels of 
duty with their ‘‘oil of gladness’’--the 
s ible men and women who bring us 

{ rele of our fellows and insist 


len re asa I ind 
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there is a scientific aspect in the habit 
‘«Perfect health,’’ he says, 
content of 


of nagging 
‘“‘has, as one of its factors, 
mind. A nervous man or woman who 
is anxious, discontented, gloomy, dis- 
satisfied, worried from any cause, Can- 
This mental 
turmoil produces as one of its primary 
effects on the body an inability to di- 
' The blood which 
should supply the force for 
the function of digestion is continually 


not enjoy gow! health 


gest food propery 
necessary 


drawn away from the stomach by the 
the brain, and the 
woman who nags suffers. While there 


be those whose tende ney to lay on fat 


excitement in 


is 80 great that nothing will stop it, a 
nagving man or woman is generally 
Their habit of mind has par- 


tially starved their bodies.”’ 


thin. 


Tiuekne is something appalling in the 
thought of the 


as the race progresses-— 


vast increase of fears 
on the earth 
the anxiety of parents, of rulers, of 
the custodians of treasure, of the own- 
ers of paintings and costly treasures, 
the shudder of the possessor of piled- 
up investments at every little social 
outery, the moral apprehension of the 
yood who realize the growing evils of 
the What a 


round the world with the fall of night 


trembling goes 


times 


what worry and pang of dread as 


man’s being ripens, and he can be 


more hurt or destrove d' 

By the instrumentality of literature 
the 
nourishment 


mind may roam in search of 


over the whole world, 
while stern duty chains the jaded body 
to the 


routine. 


mechanical duties of the home 
Unfortunately however it 18 
the tendency of the former to linger 
the latter. 

with the 


and 


behind in with 
Without 
outside world, 
the 


grow dull. 


company 
friction 
both the 
polish of an 


fre quent 
outward 


inward individual 


THeke is nothing so exacting in its 


demands nor so serpous in its obliga- 


tions as perfect freedom. It has a joy 
of its own, but not of the giddy and 
kind. There 


choices to be made, decisions to form, 


careless are continual 
undertakings to accept or refuse, ac- 
tions to perform or leave undone, all 
fraught with consequences more or less 
Important and far-reaching. Wherever 
absent, 


authoriiy is responsibility is 


present, and in the same proportion, 





THosk who have enough individu- 
ality to think earnestly and deeply for 
themselves tind in that very exercise a 


They 


may share it with others and it may be 


happiness that is all their own. 


heightened by sympathy, but it cannot 


be taken away. It opens a refuge from 


many troubles and helps one to bear 


many burdens 


To-pDAY 8 Dever as vesterday: we 


ourselves change How can our works 
and thoughts, if they are always to be 
the fittest, continue always the same? 
Change indeed is painful vet ever need- 
ful: and, if memory has its force and 
worth, so also has hop 


accomplished Without a careful 


is so short that tut littl can be 
hus- 
what there is of it. 


bandry of Two 


hours in the morning and two in the 
evening devoted daily to study will 
make a wide difference in a single sea- 
son. 

TRUTH cannot dit t passes from 
mind to1 1 Trigeart a" writ ar its 
progress, and 5 wing its 

wh or {hess | . 
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Correspondence. 





PERPLEX ED.—“ Fiasco” means a bottle 
or tlask. When the Italian glassblower.« 
tected flaws in the vase they were blx» 
they made an ordinary bottle of the f 
and hence the name. 


de- 
: re, 


k. H.—The “Monroe” doctrine is this 
that the United States of America wij) ot 
allow any European Power to colon). or 
conquer any portion of the American con. 
tinent, or, “To establish a controlling jp- 
fluence over the interests or destiny of any 
government of this continent.” 


ARIADNE.—St. Veronica grew out of 
‘he handkerchief presented to Our Lord on 
his way to Calvary, upon which he wiped his 
hot and bleeding brow. They who made the 
legend say that the handkerchief took an 
impress of the Divine face. Hence, Saint 
Veronica, now exalted into a beautifui lady, 
is painted with a mask in ber hand. 


A. Z.—Although the impression is very 
wide-spread that a human body is heavier 
after than before death, there s no ground 
for the belief, which probably originated 
from the fact that even the weakest living 
person clings, in some degree, to anyone who 
attern pts to carry him, and 80 is more easily 
borne than a corpse. 


INTERESTED.—The contemporary Ag- 
nostic believes in nothing that cannot 
monstrated., 
affirming a 
known as 
vether 


be de- 

He does not go the length of 
negative, but regards the un- 
unknowable, and, if not alto. 
non-existent, unimportant. Agnos 
ticism in the modern sense cannot be defined 
asa system of belief, but rather one of form- 
ulated unbelief. 


Cuat.—The term, Jager, huntsman, is 
applied in Germany to the armed servants, 
who ride out with their masters, or sit beside 
the coachman on the box, a8 you may have 
seen when looking at the carriage of a foreign 
ambassador, and is equivalent to a carriage 
footman, ‘Lhe Rifles are also called Jager, 
and the costume of these German armed 
servants, the green bhunting-dress, is the 
original type of the rifle uniform. It is 
every way equivalent to the French word, 
Chasseur. 


EXAUDIO.—Objective and = subjective 
are two termns Opposed to each other. The 
first is applied to things separate from the 
mind and considered as the objects. The 
second, to the internal states and feelings of 
the mind, its subjects. One paints things 
from without; the other, from within. Sub 
jective truth is that which is verified by con- 
sciousness; Objective truth, or reality, that 
which results from the nature of things. Te 
do good is pleasant (subjective). 
is round (objective). 


An apple 


Bb. L. G.—Buildings may be made safe 
by properly-tixed lightning-conductors; but 
some so-called conductors are a source ot 
danger, as they attract the lightning but do 
not pass italong to the earth; they become 
therefore lightning accumulators. Ligbt- 
ning-rods should invariably be erected by 
men who have scientific Knowledge. You 
probably Know that a tightning-conductor is 
notonly at work when storms are overhead, 
but that it often prevents thunder by quietly 
lapping the electricity in the and 
conveying it to the earth in a continuous 


clouds 


stream, 


Reratke.— Pardon us if we say that your 
talk about a girl-triend is sad folly. Just ask 
yourself why any girl shoutd become so com- 
pletely absorbed in her devotion to you. Is 
it natural? Is it reasonable? Your desire 
is as Unreal as crying for the moon would be. 
If you are sweet, sincere, and unselfish, sou 
are perfectly certain to find plenty of triends, 
they will come to you because they can ad- 
mireand trust vou. Butit would be seloish 
of you to wish to monopolise all the thou, hts 


and affections of any one of them; you ought 
not to wish it; and, if you do wish if, sou 
will not get what you wish, but will 1 
yourself disappointed in your extravacint 
demand. It is the habit of some giri< to 
gush Over each other, as you would like be 
gushed over; but there is a large elem« of 
sentimental nonsense in the process. 1 to 


think about yourself and your friends t 
fully and reasonably. The most satis! Z 
trust of those around us does not 
in the form of outpourings of jealous s.oU- 


show itself 


ment. Now is your time te be bapp) i 
contented while you have youth, leisure, i 
Ireedom. 

A. B.—We would not have it taker 4s 


an argument for cruelty but the who. of 
this question has been often debated, i 
now all nen seem to fairly believe tbat e 

e 


lower the organization, the less acul+ 


pain; that is, that pain depends upon n 
organization and irritability of nerve. “9? 
far as we can judge by analogy, the! le 
bas little or no pain. He will live tor ° 
With a pin through him; so we cans a 
pin through our dead and cold searf ski! r 
through a muscle denuded of skin, wil ‘ 
pain. A jelly fish probably does not 


pain, for pain with man is a warning & 

aid which that fish does not need. A 

will hold on to a thing till it pulls its ow 5 

ol. A wasp cutin half, 

still maintains its hold, and eats un 
inutes with 


while eating 
only its body and wing 
abdomen and sting separated from it 


i other 


s ere are a LNOUSBA 
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HARVEST-1IME. 
RY ~ K.t. 


eds of spring have passed to summer 
wers, 
owers of summer into autumn fruit; 
bang the golden-freighted bowers, 
nends bend low beneath Love's linger- 
nu foot. 
rd is love: and lo! His foot is here; 
. wavs are secret, like the hidden seed: 
)' in perfect flower and ripened ear, 
know His ways are ways of Love in- 
feed! 
. Hix smile that gave the sunshine birth, 
~hadow was the brooding of His wing: 
o! from sun and shade, the teeming 
eurth, 
ened by Him for man’s rich harvest- 
the wide-leaved blossoms of your truth, 
vol planted seeds of Immortality ! 
uh cannot erush you with his cruel foot; 
lhot, sheltered by the shadow of His wing, 
» seed shall pass to flower, and flower to 
fruit, 
pened by Death for God's grand harvest- 





Died in Harness. 





BY RB. P. 
roU may live ten, twenty, thirty 
ee 
years yet—with care. But any 


sudden shock, any excessive ex- 

mn, Will be the death of you.” 
fhe man--he was a young man, as 
irs go, two or three and thirty—halted 
he street outside the doctor’s house, 
| vlanced back, with an odd, calm in- 
look and attitude, at the 
wire-blinded windows, behind 

which the words had been spoken. 
What was it the doctor had said? He 
, his hand to his forehead and 
repeated the brief, curt, briskly-spoken 
phrases over and over again to him- 
elt; at tirst with nothing beyond the 
sigue dull iteration of a man seeking to 


hseness of 


exned 


upress upon his memory something 
that he would not let slip; then witha 
siuiden eager consciousness that the 


point in question was his own aflair, in- 
timately connected with himselt, bound 
up with his verw life; finally, with an 
ever increasing sense of wild, intoxicat- 
ine delight. 
Delight, nothing For the man 
is one of those to whom the thought of 
. long-deterred, slow, possibly linger- 
death is nothing short of unremit- 
t torture, 


less, 


lt had been always se with him. Since 
trliest days of his recollections, trom 
the time that he, a bey ot ten, had lain 
wo rug betore the library fire in his 
ors house, intent on  Kingsley’s 
the words, “a 
cow's death,” had first 
meaning clear to him, the 
it ot a long delayed, lingering 
had been his dread. 
the library and all im- 
3 thereby had vanished into the far- 
the past; had gone 
partot that phantom gal- 
| shadowy reeolleetions which 
uptor every one ot us, 
mn Which, now and again, she lifts 
ist-covered draperies of the shroud- 


' est rotanee, when 
death, a 
their 


r, When 


ny Vistas of 
» fort 


Vy stores 


irs to bring to our wondering, 
recognizing eyes one glimpse of 
vy ago, it had been just the same, 
thought of the failing 
~ot body and mind, the dread otf 
s himselt passed and distanced in 
e, compelled to quit the busy, 
{highway ter the lonely seclu- 


haunting 


some retreat to lie down and die 
yrowh upon him; and as week 
eh, day by day, he slipped lower 


the social ladder and, wearied and 
hed by the werld’s incessant butl- 
telt his yielding fingers loosen 
crip perceptibly; bringing him 
and nearer to the hideous, hope- 
igh at his teet, the idea of a lonely 
.of an end without hope or cheer, 


reased to a veritable waking 
ire. 

is one of these on whom the in- 
x pessimisms of these last de- 


id laid an 
re Was 


irresistible grasp. In 
ho Vestige of the bright, 
it Optimism which in evil 

tiatrix of the good, the dross 
THitasSt bee 


~~ 


burnt away to bring to 


1 leave visible the pure and 
~ vold. 
n and the suffering. the terror 
- ind the intense pathos of lite, 
. © tor Thine 
~e“e ‘ i ha ‘ 
3 g nq arn 1 
ac ish i the eager 
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crowd sweep over him in the breathless 
race tor wealth and tame, had grown to 
be part of his life. 

And now that dread was past, that 
terror removed. Come soon or come late 
the end itselt would be short, of that he 
was certain. 

Life had not showed itself to be such a 
flower-besprinkled pathway as to put 
beyond question the possibility of a sud- 
den shock coming to him; and he turnel 
away from the doctor’s house a doomed, 
yet thankful man, the words that would 
have struck cold terror to the hearts ot 
most men bringing only joy to his. 

He turned away out of the less noisy 
street to find himself in the very centre 
ot the seething whirlpool of lite. 

A tew paces distant, across the crowded 
thoroughtare, a small crowd caught his 
attention. The incident causing it was 
no uncommon one, only a horse down 
in the shafts of a hansom. 

But when the harness had been slack- 
ened, and the bystanders, drawing back, 
had cleared aspace to allow the pros- 
trate brute to rise, the inducements of 
word and whip alike tailed to produce 
effort or movement, and a murmur of 
astonishment went round among the on- 
lookers, 

The horse was dead. There he lay in 
the sunlight, stark and gaunt, the glaz- 
ing eye turned up to the blue heaven, the 
breeze ruffling the glossy but 
dead, dead, dead! 

Even the careless onlookers, rendered 
callous by the trequent occurrence of ac- 
cidents of this nature, were touched by 
the somewhat uncommon ending to the 
one betore them. 

“Hang meif I kKnow’'d there was any- 
thing amiss wi’ ’im,”’ Despard heard the 
driver say with that peculiar resentful 
intonation by which sonie natures are 
wont to express their railings against 
tate. 

“Took his feed like a Christian, he did, 
this very mornin’. hundred the 
boss give for him three months come 
Monday, and he was the best ‘oss in the 
lot. An’ what’s he wuth now? Cat's 
meat!’ 

He gave the carcass a hallf-contempt- 
uous, half-pitying kick as he spoke. 

“Died in harness, he has, poor brute, 
at any rate,” Despard heard another man 
say, Who seemed capable ot recognizing 
and looking at the secondary aspect of 
things. 

“Ah, justso. Wery fine tor you to 
talk, as’ain’t got to make your living by 
*im,”” retorted the driver viciously. 

“Dying in ’arpess may sound 
well, but it’s live brutes we wants here, 
not dead uns. Them’s the ones tor our 
money. Nice job tor me to’ave to tell 
the boss as the Doctor’s dropped a dead 


mane, 


Two 


wery 


crop in the shafts, ain’t it? Died in 
’arness! Garn!’ he wound up with a 
snarl. 

Despard turned and walked away. 
But the words he had heard haunted 


him: somehow he could not get them out 
ot his head. 


“Died in harness,” he muttered te hin- 


self. “Its the best death atter all. Well, 
I’ve neither asked nor received a great 
deal in life, and this one thing may be 


o 


granted me, who knows? May a death in 
harness be the one for me!” 

A man is 
man he marries, so runs the saying, and 
the tormer had been the case ®ith Paul 
Despard. 

It would almost have seemed that Fate 


made or marred by the wo- 


had in a sense relented, had decreed that 


his days were In a Way nhutm- 


they should 


since 


bered, atall events glict 


away in peace, that before the eventide 
it should be light. 

Things had become easier tor 
late; the billows of lite lad 
vive him such rude bullets, he had got 
like 


hit «ot 
ceonsesd te 
water, and, 


smoother every 


into 
other mortal at least once im this world, 
he bad known what it was to be happy. 

Asalover, he had learned what joy 
meant: bappiness, When he found him- 
selta busband; but the meaning ot tless- 
exiness never came to hit until he Knew 
he was a tather, that the 
trail, helpless intant in his wife’s arms 


and realized 


WAS @ possession which every law of trond 
and man alike 
these two of them alone. 


declared to belong to 


There was something to live for now, 
think 
every waking morning; to re 


something to and work ter with 


with thankful gratitude every happy 
evening. 

Life was no longer a great emipets 
northe world a waste, tena! 

ant eings, a 

yre y 1s ‘ 
close ct Novem Despard was . 


way home. He had fully a mile to walk 
from the outskirts of the town 
the welcoming light of his little cottage 
shone out suddenly as he rounded the 
angle of the hill, beyond which, not a 
quarter ot a mile distant, the 
embankment broke the formerly level 
line of the horizon. 

Ithad been an unsightly object ones, 
this embankment, an ugly upheaval of 
debris, of seattered fragments in the 
midst of the tair and smiling landscape, 
but less so now, for Nature is long-suf- 
fering, and speedily flings a veil of ten- 
derest green over the 
with which her ungrateful children se 
often repay her bounties to themselves. 

Hie walked as briskly as the wind 
would let him, whistling cheerily te 


before 


railway 


unsightly sears 


himself, tor his thoughts were bright 
ones, 
Those who remembered seeing and 


speaking to him that night testitied hater 
that they had never seen him in better 
spirits, and his bueyant “Ciood night” as 
he lett the office lived long atterwards in 
the memory of the doorkeeper. 

“Puir lad, IL doot he was tey,” the old 
Seot would add, with ashake ot the 
head, when recalling to interested list- 
eners the incidents ot that 
torgotten night. 

Ere long Despard had left the town be- 


never te be- 


hind, and entered the more open eoun- 
try. He loved tresh air and treedeor, 
and willingly accepted the long walk 


back wards and torwards to his werk, for 
the sake of the the 
pure breath of the reotarned 
his cottage home. 

There wind enough 
night. Even in = the and 
chimney-pots had been unceremoniously 
dislodged, and hoardings that had steed 
the oft last winter's hal 
succumbed at last. Outin the country, 
with little available protection, and me 
shelter of any 
worse, 

Hard work struggling along in the 
teeth of the gale, with what sounded like 
the strife of the powers of the air raging 


sense of Space ane 


rushing wind 
was abroad te 


town slates 


stress storms 


kind, things were even 


in the tormented tree-tops above him, as 
with bent head and shoulders bowed be- 
fore the storm, he forced his way toward 
his home. 

Dangerous work, too, for the oaks were 
yet heavy with leaves, and offered resist- 
ance to the progress of the storm, to their 
own destruction. 

“Ah! Tle stopped dead, with a sud 
den tightening of the lialt a 
dozen steps in. the huge tree, 
torm by the roots from: its stronghold, 
had gone crashing eastwards, and the 
the had well-nigh 
deatened him. 

“A near shave for me,” muttered Paul, 
witha quick-drawn breath of thanktul 
reliet, as he braced himself ones 


breath. 
reat aa 


force oft CORCUSSIOn 


throeere: Lee 


torce his way ftorward. 


Ahead of him lay the village, distant 
atmile orso beyond the spot he was ay 
proaching, a deep gully parting tw 
opposing shoulders of high grotwned and 
spanned by the piles of an antiquated 
Wooden Vinduet. 

Corres maniggsht brave foaretecd theat scorers 
huge unknown toonuster, beside wl 
the most pigantic reptile elomging t 
prehistoric periods would have appeared 
dwarted a thousand tines, biad cheeses 
that lomely deserted spot between t 
twoopposing hills tor a grave, andt t 
tle earceass, slowly deeavingy, had ‘ 
the emormious bach teome alone . 
the shape of the gigantic sheleter ater 
spanning the valley betwee: 

“The old tridge will teel the <trn 
night,’ thought Despard, arid ‘ ‘ 
right. 

Contined in the marrow gully betwee 
the challenging Outposts of reek the 
wind swept to meet hiitn with the fores 
ota hurricane. 

It tairly litted bin onee, itdrave bh 
bach again and again, and thew poast horn 
shrieking in triumph im his tingling 
ears: butthat was all. Plhivesies ar 
may be atthe merey of withed ated wave 
vet he makes thems im their t 
pouipepre ts oof tiie will, 

“There gvoes another tree itte 
Paul, as aecrash that shook the xg 
sounded again it his ears 


Was ita tree, though? N 


tree oranyv size vrew i. ! | 
t vt Live al t le 
«ft ‘ i ‘ er ‘ 
t had ‘ ' 
‘ t ! 
ais ‘ ‘ - ‘ 
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barrier like that inthe path of hix former 
unehecked triumphs. 

“Revenge! revenge!" shrieked the 
Wind Spirit, tearing frantically at the 
piles of the still “Ha! 


close at coming 


standing piers. 


° 
ha it ix hand, it is 


nearer A hundred lives are mine to- 
night.” 
“Are they?’ Paul Despard said be- 


tween hes teeth. answering the quick 
thoughts thashing through 
“Naot this time!’ 

A band struggle, and 


ble 


SEDC wwe Peege col 


hix boraim. 


tor him a terri- 
With the storm, 
the endeavor te 
clit the steep embankment and reach 
the outiving signal box that stood barely 
a steme’s throw from the viaduet. ; 

He was gasping when he reached it, 
gutdesd by the light which streamed out 
ina rwhdy fare tomeet him. It flickered 
ami waversd strangely to-night, surely. 
Hat the rushof the wind would account 
teor that. 


“Parsons 


strain, wrestling 
hghting against it in 


- 


he shouted with all the 
breath be had lett, but Parsons evidently 
ded met hear, No wonder, in that deafen- 
Img tumult: amd Dexpard sprang at the 


clowsr. It vu hile dl tlew 


to his wrench, 

open, amd he sted in the signal box, 
Im mercy s name! had the powers of the 

their 


tom the tleor lay 


alr been given own Way to-night’ 
the sivgnalman, uneon 
With the blood 
Cheat bead cworesd from a ghastly cat on his 
head. the 1] the 


the glass bestrewing the tloor 


ches, the baaards <tained 


uring: light of latipes 


“ERleat tage «eg 
trevte: the broken casement, which, blown 


tr ew the violemee of the gale, in itself 


efferest all the explanation that was 
trees teed. 
Lees gen rd lowkewd, understood, and his 


lige try tatetee] eurtoustly as he stepped 


formant and tent down over the helpless 


treatm «ote the flaor of the cabin. le had 
hes elestoe given bins im that moment, 
atel ie Kew at. Life and love on the 


evtne Pau toed 
Yet if must have 

gle fer bias’? The 

Rhee teestamet of the father, 

temttie: within bitte then, 

was lett, too: the 

the 


on the other, duty and death. 
been w bitter strug 
dlutvoot the 

hustaned ane 


tian, ane 


“ age l “ory 


™ Tile lates lives «of 


a humdresd passengers in night ex- 


press hanmgon the exertions of the next 
few teimeutes. and telegraph and signals 
alike were as a sealed) book ter baitee. Yet 
he ciel meet remain intact, 

The stigmaiman declared = atterwards 
that « taint recollection of a Voice shout 
trey im fos earlina trantic endeavor to 
reach amd rouse the slumbering con 
sehotisteess baad oon to hin: and) the 
sigs left around teore their silent wit 
Tress tee the chespreerate attempts maacde try 


restare 


three peeseta’s Seenpserse, bees 


tere, slesesting trom: his truithess en 
leavers. be steed upto realize that the 
task ated the responsitality bad) come 
is seme i toa leone Pity that tot a 
= . eld anits Keeping the pssties 
s : 

ii wi 3 ttle totight over again, 
<yeit tents reseolye: bie bie 
ak . " oart Tlowever loud ame 
. the trumpet call of duty, 
Rhie . rab thioeh ity coh os ever 
terres Wilhi theirs, and 

piven Uhre prorteet wt 

ma tee chimtitepetaisda Chie tans 
talte R eeote Ubiee tialser cated QChre trie. 
AA atare cor juacdgees yen ?”? 

. pling eon bis ear 
tat tig fievta i 
next. 5 ‘ ' te 

{ deotalot urw i 

‘ nie t tte oe | 
‘ tered i, ated 

' te 
‘ ten ’ ‘ fe 
. ‘ =) 

‘ ‘ ‘ tilant liewart ef 

t pt ! recdigeticanat y tent 
. es ‘ ont rn er ! i 

‘ ted’ s help Pil t t 
‘ wee ot | y ny 
SON peta tt 

< ned mn ow tt 

. a ant. f thie 
tudiir 

‘ ‘ i ‘j'} 
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We scoff at faith in these days, faith in 

man at least, and some of us st faith in 
any Higher power. Yet we all have it, 
every one : we prove that every night we 
lee down to rest, esch day that we co 
forth to take our part in the world's 
work. 
», Deepard was man enough to have faith 
in men ; and be gave bis wife and child 
in charge to those whose lives and credit 
be knew he was giving bis own life to 
save, as, calling on every energy of mind 
and body tostand by him now, he nerved 
bimeelf to the fatal work, and sped witb 
fiying footateps along the line. 

And right nobly was the trust re 
sponded to, as the widow and ebiid, 
amply provided for by « grateful com- 
pany, could tell in after days. Nay, 
more, the solid structure of brick and 
stone which, in twenty shapely arches, 
now spans the gully between the sister 
hills, will go down to history by the neme 
of—no longer the Romney —bat the Des- 
perd Bridge. 

Half a mile, at the very least, and bare- 
ly seven minutes to do it in! And all 
the time with the demon wind clutching 
at bim, driving him beck, tearing the 
breath from the pallid lips, shrieking in 
hie eare in shrill-voiced, despairing fury, 
as if recognizing ite own impotence be- 
fore the will of a determined man. Could 
be trust himeelf to carry the work 
through? 

Would the panting, straining heart, 
already taxed to its utmost, hold out long 
enough te enabvie him to resch the spot, 
somewhere beyond the dark ness hanging 
over the bers of parallel stee! that stretch- 
ed like white serpents away abead of him, 
where, a quarter of a mile outside the 
station, the mext signal box stood 7 

The lurid light at last fasbed out across 
the line! To sbout against the wind 
would bave been useless,even had he 
not needed all his breath, had not every 
energy been strained to ite utmost in the 
desperate effort to stavect! the grip of 
the resistiess fingers that ue could fee) 
already clutching at bis heart 

Yet, if will power, the stern determina- 
tion of a resolute purpose could keep 
death at bay till the work was done, it 
should do it now! 

“God! let it not be all in vain,’’ gasped 
Despard as, nerving bimeelf for one last 
effort, he sprang up the stepeof the signal 
box. 

The roar of the wind had drowned all 
sound of approaching footsteps, and the 
signalman atarted and stared at the sud- 
den apparition of a wild storm.tossed 
figure, with ghastiy baggard face and 
strained starting eyes. 

“The express! Stop her! 
Bridge down!" 

They were all (he words the blue trem- 
bling lips could faiter out, and the speaker 
staggered as he spoke and leant heavily 
ageinat the wall. 

Far in the distance, even through the 


Romney 


roar of the wind, could be heard the low 
dull thunder of the approaching train. 
“Line clear!’ bad been the last signal 
from the Komneéy box; and passing 
swiftly through the station and leaving 
ita lights behind her, in complete uncon- 


sciousness of the wailing grave yawning 
a mile beyond, the exprees got her steam 
upand gathered speed again for ber swift 
race to the north. 

Nearer avd nearer... and then the 
red danger *ignail fiasbing oul intothe 
darkness, sends a quivering shock pul- 
eating along the great throbbing line of 
life; and (the pessengers, roused and 
startied by the sudden and unlooked for 
siowing, begin to wonder and to question 
at ite cause. 

“We ougbtn’t to stop here, Jack, ought 
wet’ asked the goiden-baired bride of 
the honeymoon coupie in thé car next 
the engine, with that complete confidence 
in the omniscience of the youug husband 
beside ber, characteristic of the wife of 
twenty-four bours. 

Ay, stroke the golden hair, and smile, 
as you tell beritisallright You little 
know how those eyes, bow that face, 
which is ali the woriu to you now, might 
have iooked only one sbort quarter of an 
bower bence. 

And next day, when the news comes to 


you, and you know the trath, think, as 
you are a men, © yon weeping widow in 
the lonely cottage by the ruined bridge, 
towbom the redemption of your love 
and happiness Bas brought only tears and 
eorrow and the griu dark sbadow of 
death 
A emiie, ® as mue aves w 

the face of the eban he & x « 
from the betigh [ Ma ea. where he 
lay with the death agonies or x at the 


flying Spartans below—on that of Von 
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Winkelried, bad be been permitted to 
witness the wedge like cleaving of the 
phelanx in which he himeeif had made 
the fret rift—hovered on Despard’s lips 
as he listened to the well-known sound, 
and knew that the express was slacken 
ing speed—the smile of aman who has 
seen his work, and to whom it has been 
given to know that it has been well done. 
[at the end come now—he had piayed 
his part. 

“Jim,” he said distinctly, but with a 
strange unearthly ring in his voice. 
‘I’ve dealt fair by the Co.—tell the Co. 
to deal fair by me. My—my wife...” 

But when the signaiman, wondering at 
the sudden silence, looked round to an- 
swer bim, no answer was needed. Of the 
two beneath the roof of that signal box, 
one alone was a living man. Paul 
Despair bad bad bis wish. He bad died 
in harness, 
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A Night in Paris. 








xY F. W. W. 





ary 18 bh, now several years agu, tbat 

1 was married. Alithetwenty years 
of my life had been passed in a quiet 
country Rectory, varied only by a rare 
visit to cousins at Reading, or by a still 
rarer one to the city; and it was while 
steying in the metropolis that 1 met my 
husband, a young Australian. Our en- 
gegement wasasbort one, and immedi- 
ately after the wedding we started off on 
a tour through Italy. 

I was such e home bird that, parting 
with all my old associations was a sore 
trial, though I knew it was only for afew 
months, for we were to return to spend 
the summer with my people before leav- 
ing for Australia in the autumn. 

The last farewells were said with many 
teare; it was bheart-breaking to have to 
leave all the little ones, all the old people 
in the cottages, whom I had visited week 
by week—to part for ever with my Sun- 
day-ecboo!l class, to play for the last time 
on the organ which had been the joy and 
pride of my heart; and, if Robert had 
not been one of the best tempered men, 
he would have become disgusted with 
me. 

When we had really left home behind 
us however, my spirits revived; the 
change of scene was delightful after so 
quiet a life. My honeymoon was a most 
happy one, my husband was devoted to 
mé, and, | believed, loved me as deeply 
as | loved him. 

Miill it was with a thrill of pleasare 
that 1 heard from bim that be had re. 
ceived a letter summoning bim back on 
important business some weeks sooner 
than we had anticipated. He was greatly 
disappointed, for Rome was still un- 
visited—and he bad been most anxious 
to see it thoroughly, and also to pass a 
few days in Paris, which bad always 
been the ambition of my life. 

‘Never mind, Trixy,’’ said Bob: “if 
we do bave to give up Rome, we wi!! see 
something of Paris,’’ 

We were then staying at Florence, 
and, after much discussion, we desided 
that we would contrive to visit both 
cities, if only for a day or two. I was a 
capital traveler, was never tired, aad 
able to sieep in a railway car as well as 
if on the softest bed; and, as for Bob, he 
was never 80 bappy a8 when we were 
rushing from place to place; so neither of 
us feared the extra journeying. 

When we reached Rome, we found it 
impossible to tear ourselves away from 
it, there was 80 much to be seen; and ao 
there we loitered, rejoicing in all the 
past glories of that most glorious of ali 
Italian cities, till a telegram from 
Robert's London lawyer, urging his re. 
turn, once more hastened our departure, 

For the first part of our journey 
Robert was engrossed in his Bradshaw, 
always @ source of great perplexity to 
both of us To me this home journey 
was delightful, and, leaving Bob to his 
book, I amused myself with picturing 
what delignt my letter announcing our 
return would bring to the dear oid home 
—how mother would busy herself in ar- 
ranging the epare room, how thechildren 


| was on wy twentieth birthdsy, Janu- 


would be wandering off to see if the 
Lent lilies were out .n the long meadows, 
and, if so, how they would fill the big 
baskets with their golden treasures, and 
carry them bome to deck the house witb 
ier to we me us 

pagine my father requesting 

e ech pistresas —w » as w organ- 
st hoose my fat ® bymos and 
hante; and | knew that during the even- 


ing service 1 should bear the hymn we 


all loved best, ‘A Day’s March Nearer 
Home.” 

‘Trixy,’’ said Bob, suddenly breaking 
in upon my happy dreams, ‘come over 
here! See—we shall arrive at Turin at 
8.45, sleep there, and go on to Paris the 
following morning. After our arrival 
we will take the luggage straight off to 
the Northern, and can spend the whole 
day sight-seeing, 'eaving by the nighbt- 
mail.”’ 

I did my best to follow bis finger as he 
pointed out the figures in the closely- 
printed columns, and obediently nodded 
my bead as he read them out to me. 

At that moment the train reached 8 
station, and the car, which we bed bad 
almost to ourselves, was quickly filled, a 
priest taking the corner I had vacated 
when I crossed over to study the 
‘mystery of mysteries’’ with Bob. 

Tbis man at once held up my purse 
and bandkerchief, which, as usual, | had 
left behind me. Bob frequently deciared 
that, whenever I left the table at hotel or 
restaurant, the waiters always bad torun 
after me with my purse. 

After thanking the priest, Bob took it 
and laughingly put it into his pocket, 
saying that I should have no further use 
for it on my journey, otherwise it was 
sure to be lett behind when we changed 
carriages. 

We journeyed on without meeting 
with any adventures, and in due time 
found ourselves in Paris. It was a day 
never to be forgotten. 

To see the piaces I bad longed to see 
all my life was an unbounded delight; 
but what pleased memostof all wasa 
visit to the Palais-Royal, where I spent 
some time in choosing presents for the 
children and for my old village-friends 
at home. 

The next day passed only too quickly ; 
and now all that remained was for us to 
bave dinner and then journey onwards 
once more, Yes, in another twenty four 
hours we should be at home—at home in 
the dear old Rectory ; lshould feel once 
more the loving kisses of father, of 
mother, and of the darling little brothers 
and sisters whom I had nursed and 
taught till only a short time before, 

Oh, the joy of turning to mother, and 
of telling ber of my happiness, of the 
goodness of my husband, and of letting 
her know that the stranger I knew she 
had mistrusted because be wasa stranger 
had proved to be one of the kindest men 
that ever lived! 

We turned into a restaurant off the 
Palais Royal; and if I live to bea hundred 
years old, I shall never forget the slight- 
est detail of those rooms, The walis, 
gaiiy decorated with alternate paocels of 
paintings amd mirrors, the many tables 
with theirsnowy clothsand shining silver 
are ever before me, 

At the table next to ours wasa family 
party, consisting of a motber, father, and 
two children—such spoiled, over in- 
dulged, over-dressed children, yet whom, 
for the sake of the little ones who were 
waiting for me, I watched with tender- 
ness and loving interest. 

Our dinner was ended at last and our 
bill paid. 

“It is terribly cold to-night, Trix,” said 
Bob; ‘‘you kad better have some hot 
coffee the last thing before starting. 
While you are drinking it I will go and 
find a cerriage.’”’ 

He ordered my coffee, and then I 
watched him, my tall, handsome, loving 
young husband go through the swing- 
door into the brilliantly-lighted street. 
beyond. I sipped my very hot coffee, 
fearing I should not have finished it be- 
fore he was back. 

My cup was emptied very slowly, I 
knew, and Bob had not returned. New. 
comers began to arrive, and I felt that 
more than one rude stare was given 
to me, a youmg English girl sitting aione 
in these now crowded rooms. I would 
mot let myseif grow nervous Bob was 
anxious, | thought, to find a good horse, 
to enable me to drive quickly from the 
warm room to the station, he bad found 
he bad more time tban he had imagired, 
and perbaps—hie was such a generous 
nature !—was choosing me yet another 
present in remembrance of our visit to 
Paris. Bat, ob, | did wish he would 
hasten back ! 

Monsieur, madame and their littie ones 
atthe next tabie had finished their re 
past. Moneieur’s cigarette was smoked 
out—the children were getting restiess— 
they rose, and { watched them wrapping 
themecivese up iD costs and furs and 


amidst much isughbter ar talking ar 


bowing of waiters, they tox passed out of 
the swinging doors. And yet Bob dia 
not come, 
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The door once more swang open, and « 
party of three gentlemen entered. They 
took their seats at the table lately oocn- 
pled by the family party. Frenchmen 
are always so polite, | had always hearc- 
so I supposed it was the fact of a gir! 
sitting dining alone that made them for 
once forget their politeness, for, althoug) 
I could not understand their words, their 
looks and se:ions plainly showed that | 
was the object at which their wit and 
laughter were directed. 

Ob, why did not Bob come? Where 
could he be? I tried to hide my face and 
ite blushes from the gsze of the mockin, 
trio at my side, to find excuses for Bob's 
delay, to still the beatings of my heart, 
to keep back the tears from my eyes, 

Suddenly a clock behind me—I had 
noticed it before—struck. I knew that it 
was an hour since Bob had left me. The 
clock must be fast! What could have 
bsppened to him? What could 1 do? 
Go in search of bim! But where? And, 
if I left the restaurant and he returned 
and found me gone, we might wander 
about the whole night long and never 
meet. 

Then I became aware that the waiters, 
ina group, were talking to a fresh ar- 
rival, and that all their looks were 
directed towards me. This gentleman, 
whom I afterwards discovered wes the 
manager, s00n approached me, and be 
gan a long discourse im French, of which 
I could distinguieh only the words 
‘madame’ and “‘monsieur.” 


Of course, in the schoolroom at the 
Rectory, we had gone through the whole 
course of French verbs and exercises; 
but our governess, s kind and most con- 
scientious English lady, had never been 
away from home, so did not pretend to 
teach conversational French. 

And now the very little French I could 
have spoken in England had all fisd 
from me, end Italian, the language to 
which I had been accustomed ali these 
past weeks, came to my lips; when | 
tried to explain, 1 could not understand 
the manager. 

He pointed at my empty coffee cup; 
and | understood bim then, and, putting 
my hand into my pocket, remembered 
for the first time that Bob had notre 
turned my purse after taking it from the 
priest in the train. 

No one could realizs what 1 felt at that 
moment! Here wasa young girl, whose 
lifa had been spent in an obscure country 
village till a few weeks before, alone in a 
foreign land, penniless and friendiess, 
her whole sou! filled with alarm at what 
might have bsfalien her busband, and 
yet, in spite of overwhelming anxiety, 
conscious that she was affording amuse- 
ment to a roomful of men and women! 


The manager, finding we could come to 
no understanding, turned to the crowd 
now assembled around us, and inquired, 
as well as I could understand bim, if any 
one present could speak Eaglish. This 
called forth much laughter among the 
young men, but but no one came tor- 
ward. 

Presently a waiter approached the 
manager, and after a few words together, 
he left the room, returning in a short 
time with another waiter, who, amid 
much applause from the lookers-on, in- 
formed me in very indiffarent Eaglish 
that be could speak the language. 
Would madame be 80 good as to explain 
to bim for whom sbe had been waiting so 
long? 

In spite of my terrible anxiety and 
fear, my pride came to my aseistance, and 
I answered as firmly as I couic: 

‘Before | make any explanations, | in- 
siston these gentlemen retiring to their 
Own tables; it cannot interest them to 
hear what | baveto say. It is sufficient 
for them to know that { am an Eogiish 
lady at present in great distress.’’ 

Something in my voice or manner 
seemed to quiet their merriment, and be- 
fore my interpreter had begun bis trans 
lation, several turned away, and ere he 
had finished, most had gone. 

The manager then invited me into 8 
private room; but I declined the invi's- 
tion, fearimg that Bob might retarn ani 
find me gone, | explained everything ‘v 
him through my interpreter the waiter, 
and entreated him at once to make every 
inquiry outside. 

Then came another half-hour of mise: 
able wreched waiting. I sat wi 
my face hidden in my hand, to sbi 
it from the inquisitive glances of | 


paesere by, till the manager again cam¢ 
me, with the English-speaking Jacq 
as interpreter. They could obtain 
news; no Eoglish gentieman who bs 


met with an accident had been taken ‘ 
any of the hospitals that evening, 0° 





nad any one witnessed any description 
of street casualty. 

/- was waddening. Sometimes I 
tpought I was dreaming, and it was with 
4.ficalty 1 could refrain from calling 
aicad for Bob tocome tome. Still I re 
fosed to leave my seat, faint and over- 
powered a8 I felt from the fames of 
tobacco and cooking. 

Once or twice a woman came to me 
and, through the friendly Jacques, 
cflered me skelter in ber house; bat sil 
the dreadfal stories of the wickedness of 
Paris life that I bad ever heard recurred 
to me, and I refused. 

Hour after hour passed, and gradually 
the rooms became deserted; and then the 
manager told me! must leave, as closing- 
time bad come, He, alas, was a bachelor, 
and could not invite madame to his 
home; but his head-waiter, whom he bad 
known for years, had a wife and home 
close by, and he and she were now wait- 
ing to conduct madame to their house. 
When the morning came, he trusted 
madame would have tidings of monsieur. 
He was indeed very kind! 

Ob, that terrible walk threugh the back 
streets of Paris! Leaving the restaurant 
was giving up the last vestige of hope 
that all would be well; and I hardly 
know howl! dragged my feet through 
street after street. 

Then a nervous horror overtook me as 
to whetber my conductors were playing 
me false. The manager bad spoken of 
their house being near, and we had gone 
up turning after turning. 

At last we stopped before the door of a 
high, dark house in a narrow, deserted 
street, our footsteps echoing as we as- 
cended the steep stone steps, The houses 
on each side were high and dark. Here 
and therea lighted window was to be 
seen; but, even as we waited while the 
door was unfastened, some of those be- 
came obscured. 

We entered into complete darkness, 
and were guided solely by the unsteady 
light of a match lighted from time to 
time by the waiter. We went upa broad 
flight of stairs—up, up, up till my head 
reeled and I felt I must fail—then ma- 
dame, unlocking a door, led me into a 
large room. 

She bustied about, and soon had lighted 
asmall oil lamp, which she placed on a 
table, 

The room was scantily but tastefally 
furnished; madame was evidently very 
proud of hersalon. She bade me rest in 
an easy chair while she prepared some 
chocolate; it distressed her greatly that 
sbe was unable to pursuade me to drink 
it Then seeing how tired out I was, she 
led me into the bed chamber, which 1 
know now was the only one she had, also 
that she and her busbead had to sleep in 
the sitting room. 

1 could understand a few of her words; 
and her actions were so expressive that I 
quickly gathered she was full of com- 
passion for me. I had almost forgotten 
my fears as to my own fate when | heard 
sounds of a fresn arrival in the next 
room, 

Soon afterwards madame was called 
away by her husband. Before going, she 
bade me “Good night,’’ then, clasping 
her hands together, suddenly gave mea 
kiss and left me, 

My nerves were so overstrung that I 
was abieto hear the voices in the next 
room quite distinctly. Madame was ex- 
pos‘ulating, and the new-comer was evi- 
duentiy becoming angry, when monsieur 
interfered, 

Phen I heard footsteps cross the passage 
and stop outside my room ; and I could 
distinguish the hoarse breathing of some 
one close to my door. I Knew that I was 
be‘ng looked at through the key-hole. 
In another minute or so the person, 
wherever it was, moved; and then I 
heard a key placed in the lock, and 
the grating noise as it turmed told me 
that | wasa prisoner in this dark lone- 
some house, 

| moved to the window and peered out 
inte the darkness; but all was silent I 
cou.d distinguish the outline of the 
neilg.boring houses against the gray 
xy, and that was all. 

There were no signs of light or life, 
the distant howling of a dog alone break- 
‘ng thesilence. The room which I was 
i'n was e large bare one, and piaced half 
Scross it was a tall black sereen. 

4 was about to satisfy myself that no 

* was behind it, so nervous had I 
cz" "a, when my candle, which had been 
€ time flickering, suddenly went 

i was left in total darkness. 
a2 Often been said that there is a 


Suman misery; and so there is 
“ Society and nervous 


terrors—there 
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must be, or that night I should have 
gone mad. 

Looking back, I can remember noth- 
ing that passed from the time my candle 
died out till the early rays of morning 
dawned through the window. Whether 
I fainted or whether I slept 1 know not; 
all I remember is lying on the bed, bit- 
terly cold, shivering and feeling that 
morving bad come at last. 

Before long the door was softly un- 
locked, and my hostess crept in on tip- 
toe, an if fearing to areuse me, bearing in 
ber band some hot chocolate. Finding 
me still dressed in ail my traveling- 
wraps, as when she bad left me the night 
before, she showed the greatest distress 
and dismay. 

I gladly drank the bot chocolate, and, 
hearing that Jacques was outsids, 1 
jamped up, and would have gone to him 
bed not madame held me back and called 
aloud to him to enter. My mind was 
clearer than it had been the night before, 
and I could pian a little what to do, 

First I asked him to go to the station 
and inquire if Robert had been there. I 
gave bim his description, and he wrote it 
down with his name. Then I determined 
that I would inform the police, and, if, 
during the day, no tidings of my bus- 
band reached me, then, and not till then, 
I would telegraph home. 

Sooner than I had dared to hope, 
Jacques’ voice was heard outside; and I 
ran to the door, only to find it locked. I 
screamed to him to come and tell me the 
resuit of his inquiries; but he and 
madame were talking so earnestly to 
gether that I could not make myself 
heard. I knocked and rattled at the 


look. 

At last I heard them coming: the door 
opened and I saw that the madame was 
in tears, 

“You have brought me bad news?” 
I cried. “My husband is ill—is dead ?” 

“Calm yourself, madame, I entreat,’’ 
replied Jacques; ‘I brimg you no news 
of monsieur. No %e corresponding to 
your description of bim hss been seen.”’ 

“Then why this grief of madame’s?”’ 
I inquired, for ber voice was broken with 
sobs, as all the time she poured out ex- 
clamations of sorrow and pity. 

“Because, madame,” answered Jacques, 
in his slow hesitating manner—‘‘because 
I find that, though no one remembers 
sesing monsieur himself, some one last 
night claimed the luggage and oarried it 
away. Ab—where?”’ 

“Then my busband Is alive and is seek- 
ing everywhere for me. Tell madame 
taat; tell her——”’ 

“Alas, madame, I fear you guess the 
wrong!" replied Jacques, softly; and I 
saw a tear roildown his cheek. “Oh that 
madame could understand the French! 
I have no words in English to tell you 
gently our fears, Can madame not an- 
derstand that what has happened is—ohb, 
so many young ladies before have come 
to her—the monsieur bas wearied of 
madame, and has returned alone to Eng- 
land, to Spain, to Italy ?” 

I screamed to him to quit; and I bade 
madame cease weeping. I told Jacques 
to rum without a moment’s delay and 

jlaim throughout Paris where I was. 

“] know my husband is seeking for me 
high and low °” I cried. ‘Oome, madame 
—come with me back to where he left 
me, and I will wait there till he appears,”’ 

I was preparing to rush off that mo- 
ment, when madame stopped me, and 
with many tears, begged Jacques to ex- 
plain that she bad given her word not to 
let me leave the room till she had leave 
“in I think I did go mad. I was 
powerless to seek my husband, unable to 
understand why 1 was kept a prisoner; 
all the nervous horrors of the past night 
came beck to me, aad, above them 
all, Jacques’s words continually rang in 
my ears: “Monsieur has wearied of me- 


oe!’ 
Cow hat if he were right? Whatif Bob 


had grown tired of me? Should I write 
and tell them at home to come to me? 
Never, never! Tell mother that her dis- 
trust was not unfounded? Why had I 
remembered her distrust? Spe bad no 
grounds for it. 

“Monsieur has wearied of madame!’ 
Would the sound never cease ringing in 
my ears? Bob wearied of me! | wasro 
childish, so silly; and yet—and yet I had 
always thought he loved me! 

No, no—it was not true! Bat what if 
it were? Must I send for father, go home 
with him, see mother’s weeping face, 
watch the pitying giacces of the villagers, 
hear mother say, as shehbad said so often 
before our marriage, “I wish we had 
known a little more about him !’’ 
“Monsieur has wearied of madame !”’ 


Yes—Jacques was right; I saw it all 
now. Bob had tired of me, and had 
bribed the manager to keep mea prisoner 
till he was faraway. Yes—I know that 
I was mad, for the determination came 
to me that, as soon as | was free, I would 
wait about the streets till night, and then 
seek oblivion in the depths of the dark 
waters of the Seine, which Bob and I 
had watched so gaily only on the preced- 
ing day. 

Hark! The bells of a church near 
were ringing, calling people to prayer. 
No, no—they were only saying, ‘‘Mon- 
sieur bas wearied of madame— monsieur 
has wearied of madame!" I heard steps 
again upon the stairs, more angry voices 
outside, madame shrieking above them 
all. 

They were coming closer ; they were 
opening my door. What mattered it to 
me? The bells went on ringing, ‘‘Mon- 
sieur has wearied of madame—monsieur 
bas wearied of madame !’’ 

But madame’s voice was rousing me. 
What did she say? Ob, why could I not 
understand her? But 1 did understand 
her, for she said, or her actions did— 

“Grieve no longer, my dear—your 
trouble is ended; an English gentleman 
awaits you in the saion.”’ 

In an instant I rushed past madame 
into the next room, and there, standing 
waiting, was—not my husband, not my 
Bob, but a grave elderly gentieman 
whom I had never seen befure! 

It took him not «ne moment to tell me 
that Mr. Henson was safe, and that he 
had come to take me to Bob—for he was 
in prison, arrested the night before on 
suspicien of being one of a gamg of 
dynamiters, 

It had been impossible for Mr. Henson 
to communicate with any ome till that 
morning, and he was distraeted about 
me. His luggage had been seized by the 
poliee, and it was by their commands | 
had been placed under lock and key. 
No news of his arrest was allowed to 
creep out, asthe police hoped to capture 
others of the gang. 

Everything wae most satisfactorily ex- 
plained as soon as Bob had been al- 
lowed an interview with the British 
Consul, who was the kind bearer ef these 
tidings. 

There were several formalities to be 
gone through before Bob was really free; 
but what mattered that to me? He had 
not wearied of his ‘‘madame,’’ and, 
when bis arms were round me once more 
and I wasclimging to bis neck, the past 
terrors of the night were all over like a 
hideous dream. 

“Well, Trixy,” said Bob, es the train 
was bearing us away, ‘‘we certainly did 
see something of Paris!’’ 


———e———_ 





A Matrer or Distanos.—It is well 
known that in high altitudes, owing to 
the rarefied air, objects are visible at a 
great distance; and from the city of Den- 
ver, the Rocky Mountains, although 
some sixteen miles distant, seem but a 
very short way off. An English gentle- 
man, a tourist, eame in om the Kansas 
Pacifie train one morning, stopped at the 
Inter-Ocean Hotel in Denver, and soon 
made the acquaintance ef two of the 
‘eld citizens.” 

The Englishman was captivated with 
the appearance of the mountains, and 
suggested to the twe “old citizens’”’ that, 
as the mountain range was such a very 
short distance from the city, they should 
all take a waik to it, and returm in time 
fer dinner. Thetwo “old citizens’ saw 
a chance for some fun, aod immediately 
consented. The trio started west, and 
walked towards the mountains for about 
two hours and a half, but the mountains 
seemed as far away as ever. 

The Englishman was a good walker, 
and kept a littie in advance of his friends. 
Finally they saw bim deliberately sit 
down, as he came to a small irrigating 
ditch, perhaps two feet wide, and begin 
takiog off bis boots and stockings. 

When they came up to where he was 
sitting they asked him, in some sur- 
prise, what he was doing thattor, The 
Englishman said he was going to wade 
the stream. 

Both the ‘old citizens,’’ looking at 
him in astonishment, asked bim why he 
didn’t step across it. ‘Step across it,’’ 
replied the Britisher—‘“‘atep across it! 
NotI! Whatdol know about distancss 
in your confounded country ?’’ 

—_— Oo? ee 


Ir (says a contemporary in a eurious 
oo mputatior there were but ne potat 
n the world, a carefe ultivator mig! 
produce 00 000 000 from 1 n ten 
years, and that would supply the world 


with seed again. 
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At Home and Abroad. 


The Sultan of Morocco uses bicycles as 
instruments of torture for aay of the 
ladies of his harem who have the mis- 
fortune to offend him. The unbappy 
Odalisques are compelled to mount ma- 
chines and ride sround « marked track 
in the palace gardens. Not knowing how 
to ride, their repeated falls end other 
mishaps furnish the Sultan and his more 
favored wives with endless amusement. 
When they have fallen twenty times— 
provided, of course, that they have not 
broken their necks in the meantime—the 
punishment is com piete, and the bruised 
beauties are allowed to retire. 

Ever since the last earthquakes in 
Athens, the immediate ruin of the Par- 
thenon has beens foregone conciasion 
in case another earthquake should occur 
before certain comtempiated repairs are 
made. Although we have been taught 
to believe that only the best material was 
used in constructing the Parthenon, asa 
matter of fact the builders em ployed first. 
class marble on the outside only, where 
the eye could see it. Faulty stones witbin, 
after the building became roofless, in- 
vited the destructive work of rain, frost 
and heat. The rotten blocks are not only 
a menace to the structure, but a striking 
testimony to the fact that ancient, like 
modern, architecture had ite illusions. 


A curious developement of the woman's 
franchise system comes from New 7Z+a- 
land, Ata late election oneof the candi- 
dates was charged with being guilty of 
regular cruelty to his wife, the report 
being spread by the opposition to set the 
women voters against him. But the 
women voters in the electorate showed a 
commendable desire to act fairly. They 
formed a select committee, who called 
upon the candidate’s wife and examined 
her carefally as to her husbasd’s be- 
havior. The result was that he was 
acquitted of the charge, and at the elec- 
tion he secured nearly all the women’s 
votes, winning the seat easily. 

Some students belonging toan Autopsy 
Society at Chicago have entered into a 
compact to give their brains to science 
when they die. Each member will also 
write a history of bis mental processes 
from the beginning to as near the end of 
his life as possible, and give a statement 
of the vices and virtues which have in- 
fluenced him. Students of anthropology 
have found much difficulty in obteining 
the cerebral tissue of sound-minded 
persons. The brains of criminals and 
insane persons are not so diMeuilt to pro- 
cure, and from them it bas been possibie 
to gather data as to what @ person's brain 
should not be, But to learn the appear- 
ance of the brain of a pormal person has 
been hard. Hy examination of the brains 
of these students with the scoompany- 
ing written chart it is believed that the 
manifoid shades of character may be 
identified in their respective parta of the 
brain. 

That beauty, like music, will charm the 
breasts of savage beasts seems proved by 
the perfor mances of a young ledy who is 
now filling an engagement at « Berlin 
variety theatre. An enormous cage on 
wheels is pushed upon the stage, and the 
dancer entering it, performe a skirt dance 
within almost touching distance of three 
lions, The animals remain perfecily 
quiet, and beyond an occasional grow! 
they show no resentment at this invasion 
of their den, To some extent they appvar 
to be terrified, and it is said that part of 
the performer’s dependence for safety in 
based upon the assum ption that the effect 
of the skirt dance and the music is byp- 
notic. It would be possibile, she thinks, 
to execute any sind cf dance with im- 
munity in similar circumstances, The 
lions, though amall, are young and vigor- 
ous, and the piucky lady waeas lung time 
before she succeeded in perfecting her 
performance for public exhibition, 


cee 


There ia mcre Catarrh in this section of the 
country than all other diseases put wmether, 
and until the last few years was supposed to 
be incurable. Fora yvreatinany years doctors 
pronounced it @ local disease, and prescribed 
ioen! remedte copstantiy falling to 
cure With locaBtreantioent, prongcunced it Is 
curabie “sc jer has prover atearri uy lee 
constitutiona ease and therefore re iires 
constitutiona entinent hia (mtarrr 
Cure, nanufact j F heney & ¢ 

ec ‘ ' a 





arket. it tak ally 


F CHENEY @ ), Toled 
S@ Soild by Vruggists, ik 
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Our Young Folks. 





ON THE SEF-SAW, 
nY lL. M 
mamma, and 


Vi been smacked by 


«houtin the coal-house by cook, and 

kept without my supper, and Dns the 
unhappiest kitten in the whole world. 
It waen't my fault that Astwstos wae 
hurt, but Dhave been punished, and As 
teomtem bias teen peetted, and fed, and 
treater] as grandly a* if he werea real 


Persian, ated all because he was stopad, 


and cried 


fteld mania that it was all the tault 
of those clumsy children Master Tots 
and Miss blora bout «he won thear «a 
word against them, because they give 
her milk when «he creeps up to the 
me dpcmeeleecocetes at tema-tiene 


freootee Chee 


how 


atecout it 


vou 


Hoeat Pld te your all 
beginning, and 


I have 


Vulereterm ie tov t 


then Will se 


been treated 


eruelly 


rother: he was called 


Qalerwtom leentuse, they sav, astbestos in 
better that com 1 wm called Com J 
lave ter lek after Asbestos, became J 
ate fer Othinmt bie - ‘ im tertacts ? rye’ 
thats | wees, beat wl eos ter think f 
tliat 

We th teveorteinnge Do tenerk As bveoe term 
‘ rige the gw ! ‘ it se renchedl a 
' ‘ roer } t 4 tive mtit Tieerte | 
maid We tu lieve shi “asl 
me ‘ 

A mlrcomte ‘ wutiont fora 4 thier 
wtid hick wheat sam tell we st is 
the «tin, and we bad w realy j ear I 
warhol miyv face nt twas ren un 
comfortably wet, and LT retebeed on pra 
well tecbind iv cars, « thing J «leony tt 
trevtateles te lo esery dav; and Vs lem tere 
vw asbiewd, tome, Very we feor Deteas. 


them we il 
Moaxter Teor 


Ani 
watched med blora playing 
on the grass Dhey bad «a great resid 
thaeove mcommething like thie 


cothye 


thing down 


theisnge three werlebier® were biittinnge the 


dav when LT looked over the wall the 
children called that a drut andl orn tery 
ot thix was a bong, thin thing, and the 


levtege, Chine thing Was not at all steady 


five ehuldren did trot) seen: te toind 
that, Cheertigh, for Master Deon prot cage eons 
one essed of ot, ated Mise blora sat) con thee 
ether, and then if tnoved up and dew 
five children latighed as if thev were 
bias ite, perecst foe, teat, ob, dear tie, ebal 


breeti mre ttigered 


Dhieey were quite: Diapeypey to bebe tipe anne 


jooweo, and thes thever saw the lest poart 
1 it thee setidertul «clark thing that 
moved along the grass every tithe thes 


went ty ty othe sir; they tlever even 
hevl wt if, m lorem Cried ter cated af 
l ‘ t. tl r| ated previnatercdt t comet tes 
s Y emt i? ateliedd ated Sate lied 
{a ane ‘ou { t baseed breve il tlie 
t t t ‘ mis t ed 
vem fterreda “ 
it | ‘ re Siuatet figy Clint 
‘ ‘ it wa tteiteb 
every ot ‘ I <poriggr ' €bgye 
' ent ‘ | have : lin 
‘i | ‘ i pr atid atige lit ‘ 
{ tis 1) thre ‘ 
j I ried, I sf 
Dhermt atied ‘ " Aren't thes funrns 
{ 1 tt cuts, ated the 
‘ ‘ 1 acd om “4 ' 
Ie j 
} 4 " NI l ‘ 
p ‘ oth ‘ 
it . j P ? ‘ 
{ t ! j ‘ \ ‘ ‘ 
‘ we ‘ ‘ { 
J iib i Misa | if cing «a ‘ 
hel su atid te i \ estem f 
-. 2 papreed clerw ; “a stil 
ru eal “« spriaitist Nias | ‘ 
atikie { | gelit tne x $ timtitve 
igchit ter tee et aged, anid To wanted 
{ { grest tien tlie | ‘ A fiere lint 
troatigee ut ‘ tid treet itis a“ 
| watitedd 1 see Where t bised biacdede 
Afterwards J felt Vthiat | bia trestesd 
{ Mi ! ‘ b i ititiers f ‘ 
‘ end t ie ait it ‘ sta 
W oisets tt ‘ - Kewl eftora t 
ow, Ma J \ sh Astest 
7" / ait 
= > bis i 
lat's { ‘ in! 
Dtse I leu ‘ ‘ t } 
‘ ‘ ‘ 
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In « few minutes Mix« Flora came run 
ning back with a bundle of white things 
tod then 
We 


lnndices, OUT Paws were pushed int 


over her arm. Aabewtow and I 


aufleredd territvly. were myueeszed 


inte 
“lew _ 


, strings were tied tight round our 


newk= and shoulders, long 


petticeats 
twee, and alteyvether we 
and I 


tripped up cour 


were tertured, 


had 


blora tad called 


tortured —situply 


hard work to remember that Mi-« 


me her *toale dar! 
ing.’ 

jt that, I 
“hould have seratehed her. 
did«eratch Master Tom, but Master 
did not seem to mind it very much. 
really 
look like two (,wendolines, the children 


had forgotten belweve J 
Vaelaewtom 
Devens 
When we 


were dremel up te 


carried us over to the see-saw, and were 
it, when a voice 
“Tom! blera 
What papa has» 
peecrtepe tit Aste toms 


just going ts seat us on 
the 


and “ee 


called from bicvtame, ; 
( cote quickly 
And in a 


dropped upon the grass and 


brressgebst tl” 
sod T were 
the children raced off to the house, 


Vewlewtom and | looked at one another, 


and then we tried to sort out our paws 
from our petticvats, and [ telt awfully 
willy sitting there like that. I know J 
fest ery angry with the children, tut 
softer «a tnimute To retsuesutered the see 


“a¥ and then I thought that we mught a= 


Ae hunt thatthing that ran aboutunder 

if mie DP tele Awtewtom, atnd we lay dows 

at anil woke everywhere treat “ue 
iy 4 4 ‘ 

Divets 1 mated we weld get tip cots Une see 
sv am thie baileddreta chic atid mee i t 
A i ue’ ayain amd ruta etat conn thie 

se™ titiler ts ser Do mat conn thee “wend 
ated QCerld Awtremtcre 1 ‘ feet, tom ti thie 

She wad bee coouddo't, asd be tiade «uch 
s feom™ Cheat Eo beet beitns wet om the low ened 
wd FE oelitssted pe on the other W hiens 
ewere both up we lookedover the «ide, 
but we ecoulda't see the black thing. 

Stress 2 maid that wee cotagehit Cer trscrve 
strovut and I vase a@ hake anid Ghiee mew 
“aw ts oud, ated then, sure enmeonuyl thi 
black thingy catue atelran at it tituder 
treat 

Pawo ON ersedd.  **Dsvoh Qs bree tonn °'" 


cmskeal 
thie 


Sod Awteswt«om leatiod over and 


hie meat thing Dkuew, miv end of 


ard 


head, aud 


“ewe maw had Pretateage fadownl 


ter =biahe 


eteertigehs 


meV eye entitiat ta 


Aeleetom was sprawling on the grass. It 
“wax awful! bor am tssertsvenit Nate term 
didn't «ay ateything, ated then, cb, tis 
hue beats toro hliowl! Asicd cotati aitie 1mm. 
stvdbout catne tatitua, and 

Well, Dive been «smacked ty tuatuta, 
andteldthat bamiold enough ty hioow 


better Chats ter yer bitsoting sills 


ered Dots here an the eoal-heuse alone and 
very bunygry. 
Sout | eat see that it was ty tault 
that Awtaestem was hort Boest Fo chacdos't 
verve et wo Littler Desatsnge Wiser I ‘ 
\ comet j te being Atiat J k «of 
ti ‘ bates ! 
P< ae 
WHALES AND SEALS. 
! ' 
iIvuewMsey AM ba ! aif } 
4 {! A ta ! ae | j 
¢ oye f hits “a ! std a hie 
/ ! lie amd 1 beige t te tr 
- ‘ ! ‘ { 4 ‘ 
. vy a ‘ _ . ale 
i 
+5 ‘ 4 We 
‘ e ke that ir . 
A od af af ‘ 
ft tia ‘ 4 
‘ { tlie - ace evoatlhye ; ¢ 
‘ t tae on, and i lies t ie © ee 
ae af } 
j gli «= sry’, its tl at ~“ ers 
‘ ticheveed tie t it ! ““UaAa a 
riggs ae Titi Sri ttiges, seme sgail~ 
atid tititer atsitsiais, Whitets if tahem if 
ait? ‘Tg 1 thi ~ «rf Sate Ibut 
{ x! t hias mi a tres ti at. its 
f ssery, Very large, ated it is por 
ond witl s hited f straither; «= that, 
‘ {sk itiv ita ithit £ ferend { i- 
‘ ‘ t tf tne Sater 4 it avain 
i Lf = =Oriaitie 
j “ Atiere t? “liale te ies 
i a ureat leu i- sU4allv tanned 
‘ sf It «lives pieoot mead ¢ 
‘ athe. ¢ ix wind 
‘ a= if - tliend - 
' ‘ ¢ ‘ 


itis towed up t by biiy 


hunters. 


“A givat deal hae nowt «done. The 
skin ix a thick layer of fateallied! a 
It is fu ot « sn ers orm, and 
keope ap the heat e's iv: it 
alecr help bite t A - = lighter 
than water. 

“The reason it is hunted ix because Une 


Prltatsteerr, onl. at j “wlhiae ts are ery 


valuatle,and ti 4 tis aserv danger- 
ous operation, it is th trving. tora 
single whale is generally worth from 


three tes fonir the 
“Porty-four anitma!- eaught in 
toes tet that Wasa 


the 


ene year ty 


very gold haul, and orasionally 


teat has to go bette without a single 
Whale. 

"When the buge whale i= tear ¢ nough, 
The 


thee tenets eet ce it Sear tewots with 


breeds Mprikes ten pore thetueeives from 


slipping off it, and with large knives 


they strige ofl thee triuteter Phen the 
Shialetwntie i= take ts st of its mouth 
mtd Cleat im miteegey i j git they yet 
Paertaie 

Dives belesteteer, afte teing cut inte 
emailer pieces in heated ina pot aud 
afterwards =trainiend, ati this im steered in 
“ark Ib tae arcane = thers efit te -ink 
on st. an it w the tter case, it 
. th eaters ; j bh. asd are 
- ' t rige um lett ‘ ue hiale 

tie rs rise ’ se takKiniv «a Valli 
atvle me ois jearing avery young 
at iia I - ’ ‘ ‘ “Aa v, tut 
tlie ' tly - ‘ 5 tert her 
ttle one. and whee yet= 4b od a 

Dtiat im bread ' eit In facet. the 

* thing i<« fright J thissh ~aidl 
Sisseteey bout prlecame ‘ 1556 Satnie- 
thing alent seas« 

Dlie meal= are of the greatest use to 
the preeple whe .e in the eold regions. 
Verhage they are alist without either 
fewwd oof light, bat when a seal is cap- 
turesd they have tootl ~eal~ live chietly 
inn thee water, teat sgecnued a genmd deal of 
tits ti Uleer = Peeve Mteere their little ones 
are beers 

Phew bead j= sevtseeth ng inf a dog's, 


femir feet. imein tronmt with 
back, 
bout joined to- 
ated te the tail, so thes 
strong tis, In the 


lowks= gpracetul egsoughs, tut on 


ane there are 
acevering of =hit, ated tweeat the 


sixes covered with «kin. 


yvether really 
Mater the 
land 
his awkwardies= ix often hix ruin, for 


feopita «cotpe 


tat takes ads 
"cobs, Db beergve 


atitage 


fete are feet so cruel to 


thier poorer acc peiterresgtend Situsmay. 
it ~ Sotiels tome saluiatele tot tor be 
hillewd, and tyr i ¢sseenland «a man 
wrapepend ge wartaly it furs will sit tor 
liestit= Wateling leer a seal ter cootgie pte 
reathe. It manages te vet the air by 
tering «a Seeall bievke im the joe, The 
hunter hears it at Werk, and vers 
‘y eLLy creepers Ler Clee primers then, when 
‘ a ul ayer ‘ remiainis, he 
j nly strine= “=fre-art euigh it ana 
if thie ! t jm - 4 Teer jae 
Mier te 4 ‘ te 4tieh sootnpe- 
mes 4 t* - plays then the seals, 
tonitege tigy te b~te-s are atiglit [ tiless 
4 [ra { ore Clery ave niet event “ap 
tiurest, this =tratagets bevems Fieeh sti tod 
It ix «a that Bee-ts Eee r “lis rity 
at Bdeow t thie mie j itis “als 
tar get ater 
Whew sere t tt i) thes said 
j tt ' 
We 4 is ter S44 
‘ ‘ 4 t t ire 
~=—<« > ‘ ‘ ~ tiuste 
‘ 5 ated -iglit 
; 4 te ‘put 
a? at ‘4 ‘ 4 
j ! rue y 1 t t A+ 
first ! ‘ ‘ | ! lie tieoorths 
jtv tyreet atid > a ‘ ‘ pration is 
atebiinng thee. ated ae - Hasone is preo- 
ire«d. there Ureat teaetitiy a 1 rejevic 
tiger. thee baby pore bitey theetss With plenty 
i femmd, ated Civ ” cist 
“The hiiledres ten are gute happy 
tts sirize= «vf iW -e% at thev suck 
4 tL were sertsve che is sweet. How 
% iv ; nm? t j | ler” 
Not ata 4ti* re Pitsetsiy 
Phe seals value “kin come 
ma 6 “. t r Aas 4 i the 
thhorhend of Alaska. This is found 
it valis- me «x y ‘if Whiel 
ss ft ' j t snd then the 
iY =¢aiFhit » se" J tue titers 
4 ew & ‘ . ‘ “-4i" at they 
4 ‘ “Z tis 
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The World’s Events. 





The average life of a ship is a it 
twenty-six years. 

Some specimens of medieval 5!- 
mets weigh at least eleven pounds. 


In Europe at this time some twen:y- 


men are ready to take the 
field in a fortnight. 


seven million 

The population of Lordon is greater 
than that of the entire kingdoms of (reece 
and Denmark combined. 

In making champagne the grapes are 
~jueezved #ix times, each pressure 
wine of a different quality. 

In Corfu sheets of paper pas- for 
money > one sheet buys one quart of rice. of 
twenty sheets a piece of bemp cloth. 

A man can hire a house in Japan, 
keep two servants, and live on the fat of the 
jand, all for @ little over $2 a month. 

About families make their 

ving in Pari* in connection with the cab 

nduetry aod taking care of the horses. 

The largest bronze statue in exist- 
cnee is in St. Petersburg. It represents I’eter 
the (sreat, and weighs one thousand tons. 

The tlying foxes of Australia are 

tiplying so rapidly that itis feared they 
great a pest a* the 


making 


btm 


“ |) soon tlerome «as 


t« 


rats? 

According to the deductions of a 
vell-KkKnuown astronomer, We receive as much 
bt from tbe sun as could be emitted by 


Ubi tfh¢s09ts8 


The Japanese day 1s divided into 
selve periods, haimed respectively after the 
iiat, ox, Tiger, Ilare, Dragon, Horse, suake, 


Kam, Ape, tock, Hog and Fox. 


Australia’s compass plant is a double 
“hich two colors of flowers 
grow north and blue on the south. 
\s 4 cotipass itis perfectly reliable. 


larK--pur, On 


real on the 


Qver lin pounds of snails are 
daily eaten by the Parisian lovers of suAb 
The properly-cooked 
Ito resemble that of a mushroom. 


taste of a 


dainties. 


Sali is sa 


The famous rivers of ancient Greece, 
mentioned so often by the poets 
and bistorians of the peninsula, were mere 
some Of them scarcely larger than 
and not deserving the name of river. 


“whieh are 


creeks, 
Peron. 
Many Varisian publishers blame the 
tiesele for the falling off .n thesales of their 
temoke lies assert that people ride a* iong 
as it is day-light, and at night are too tired to 
reel. 
will not cross a hair 


bhaperienced campers, when they fear 


\ ratth-enake 
rovgne 
the 


catnip 


are around, encircie their 
blair lariat or two, and 


ratlie=nakes 
with a feel 


secure. 
A Chinese 
planing a of wood 


with his feet. He 
and 


carpenter when he is 
always boid« it 
turns a grindstone 
otber kinds of work in tne 


piece 





aime 
does many 


““a0n¢ Miatitner 


If an train moving at the 
rate of forts tive tiles an bour were te «lop 
: t the 
to that of falling from a be zht 


r feet 


express 


“Youd give 


passenr: -* @ 


sliweckK ¢ ai 


té d 


Borglar-proof glass has been inven 


bs a leresden manufacturer. It is mad 


}" ten glass overa network of +e 
Aire tis especially adapted for sks his 
indjewelers windows. 
' . . 1 
A new kind of cloth is being made 
Lyons from the down of bens, duck- i 
meen si oeraine of feathers make r 
iia *® ire sard of light as 
Wart water-proof cloth. 
In the United States 4 ,000)00m) farm 
inds raise balfas much grain as #/** 
buirerpe [ius the use of proj- ‘ 
sa farm laborerin the ed 
“tate= worth more than three in Furoy- 


test of 


Japanese swords 


excellence apps { to 
ens ALO Was VeTY Pic it 
borizontail)s ge 


ispendthe blade 


ipward, under a tree, and a good «+ n 
Was etpercted to cut in twain any lea! at 
fej por ‘ 

The number of islands, large d 
*tnall,in all the oceans of the woridam Ls 
fo one bundred thousand. The smaiie- 
hatited island is that on which the 
stone Lighthouse stands. At low water - 
Thirt’ feet in diameter. 

The belief that lightning wi t 
“trike «feather ted was recentiy st to 
be Mistaken \ flash of lightning - - 
ind went duwn the chimney of a 

Pped the piaster and paper from 
root, and then tore up a feather bed. 

It has been asserted that fair-! ; 


reste ise sborter « 








A GOLDEN DAY. 


nY M. K. 

jen day in harvest-tide, 

per the smiling valley wide 
ed velhow corn and bariey high, 
«waving wheat and rustling rye, 
.odered by the river-side. 

~~liands where the cushats cried, 
Lrown and crimson tints were pied 
n we wandered, you and I, 

one golden day. 


orda were few, and you replied 
wrods as few, but once you sighed, 

| «omething in your downeast eye 
» me the beart my suit to try; 

ed your band, nor was denied, 


«me golden day! 


IN A TURKISH HAREM. 








\. one who visits Turkey can know 
thing of the real life of the people 
_as she bas seen some of the harems, 
it is a mistake to imagine that be- 
~ they are invisible to the outer 
i the Turkish women have no in- 
» On the contrary, unable to 
_d their time in going about and in 
ny or receiving general visitors, 
nave all the more leisure for in- 
1 and scheming, and it must be 
embered that all marriages are ar- 
| exclusively by the female rela- 

- on both sides. 
ugh the present sultan’s own 
.- and slaves are said to be mere 
us dolls, spending their energies 
iress and eating sweetmeats, many 
‘he pashas’ wives are women of 
intelligence, able to manage their 
-pands’ properties, and it is well 
joown that the valideh sultanas, or 
ors of the sultans, have often ex- 
~«l immense intluence in State af- 
lune young girls now in Turkey are 
ing educated. the sultan having 
»stat ished excellent schools, where the 
vo till the age of twelve or so, 
they ‘“‘put on the yashmak’’ and 
L-apjear. Up to that age they may 
on sitting with their fathers in the 
yvardens of an afternoon, and 
to and from school of a morn- 
ttended, if of the higher classes, 
usual hideous black attendant. 
-s a lady writing from Constan- 
+, was pot invited to the royal 
but I had the opportunity of 
~veral Turkish homes during 

at Constantinople. 

first visit was to the wife of one 


yvreat ministers. The wife of 
the foreign pashas in the Turk- 
rvice arranged the visit, and 
weompanied me. We drove to 
nd drew up at the door of a 
~juare white house, the entrance 
i steps. All round us rose the 
walls bare and white, and so 
at even from the top windows 
use nothing could be seen. 

of the beautiful turf and bril- 
wer-bed shrubs, it looked and 
tprison. The door was opened 

ve, and we found ourselves in 
ad very narrow passage, which 
a large and lofty central] hall 
palins, with a fountain playing 
middle, and all round stood the 
the women, black and white, in 
jored cotton dresses and tur- 
the black eunuchs in frock coat 


vere shown into a large hand- 
furnished room, with a splendid 
arpet, but without a book, or 
r any sign of life and occupa- 
The litth wife soon appeared, 
Furopean dress: in fact, it 
the Royal Harem that the 
stume is kept up. She was 

1 by her sister-in-law, the 
minister's brother. The 
Turkish only, so my friend 


f t biger while I had 
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most twice a year, in a shut carriage, 
the only time she passed outside those 
terrible walls. 

She was fond of her garden and her 
pets, cats and birds, but she had no 
children, and, I was told, lived in con- 
stant dread that her husband would, 
in consequence, divorce her, for very 
few Turks now have two wives. Her 
idea of European life was founded on 
French novels, which she read inces- 
santly, and she said to me: ‘‘Well, we 
are happier than you, for our hus- 
bands may fancy one of our slaves 
whom we know, but your husbands go 
about with French actresses whom you 
don’tknow'’’ Sweetmeats were brought 
in by slaves, and then cigarettes, but I 
had to confess my ignorance of smok- 
ing, and, lastly, the delicious Turkish 
coffee in golden cup stands. 

The minister's wife is a good musi- 
cian, and her sister-in-law draws and 
paints, taught by the minister, who is 
quite a good artist; but in spite of 
music and painting, and French novels, 
and lovely garden, I had a sad feeling 
that she was like a bird beating her 
wings against her gilded cage. 

She had read too much to be con- 
tent. All the time of our visit the 
doors stood open, and the slaves passed 
and repassed, as if keeping up a con- 
stant espionage. We were just going 
into the garden, a slave reporting the 
departure of some gardeners who had 
been working there, when the minister 
and his brother came in, having bur- 
ried back from the Palace to see us. 

From the moment of their arrival 
the two littl wives were absolutely 
silent, and though I tried to include 
his wife in my interesting talk with 
the minister, I failed utterly; but, as I 
reflected afterward, we were talking of 
the mosques and buildings, of the sar- 
cophagi in the Museum, and the treas- 
ures of the Seraglio, which she had 
never seen, and never could see, so our 
conversation must have been unintel- 
ligible to her. I came away with a feel- 
ing of the deepest pity for these two 
women, who seemed to me restless and 
unsatisfied, indulged as they evidently 
were by their husbands and surrounded 
by all that wealth could give them. 

During our stay at Therapia the 
Austrian ambassadress took me to call 
on the wife of Munir Pasha, Grand 
Master of Ceremonies. Munir’s wife 
gave me the idea of a. happy busy 
woman. She told us she went out in 
her caique constantly, of course veiled 
and in the ferejeh, the shapeless cloak 
worn by Turkish ladies, old and young, 
which entirely conceals the figure, and 
the ugliness of which is not even re- 
deemed by the splendid materials and 
brilliant colors usually employed. Our 
hostess parted with us at the door of 
the room, for fear any man might be 
in sight through the open door of the 


hall. 


Grains of ( Gold. 


Rule the appetite and temper the 


tonyue. 








He that has no shame has no con- 
science. 

Money makes fewer friends than 
enemies. 

Kind words are good, but good deeds 
are better. 

Learn to unlearn what you have 
jearned alniss. 

What we blow against heaven falls 


back in our faces. 


If vou let an angry man alone. he 
will cool of bhimeelif 

The memory ought to be a store 
room, not a lutber-rou 

We must ~ at thie rere ‘ 


Femininities. 





It is said that there are more widows 
in France than in any otber country. 


Tom : **Did Maud tell you the truth 
when you asked ber ber age?’ Jack: “Yen. 
Tom: “What did she say? Jack: “She said 
it Was none of my business. 


In society you have three sorts of 
friends: your friends who love you, your 
friends who do not trouble themseives about 
you, and your friends who hate you. 


Authorities say the oldest: medicinal 
recipe isa hair tonic for an Fgyptian queen, 
which is dated 400 B.C. and directs that dogs’ 
paws and asses’ hoofs should be boiled with 
dates in oil. 


A new field of work for American 
women has been invaded by Miss Jennie 
Kevert, of Long Island, who will this year 
be graduated from the Veterinary School in 
Alfort, France. 


They whe, when about to marry, 
seek their happiness inthe mere gaining of 
fortune and personal beauty, evince a heart- 
less disposition, and their folly is often pun- 
ished in their success, 

The Princess Louise is engaged in 
sculpturing the figure of an angel with out- 
stretched wings, which is to be placed over 
the altar in the Prince Henry of Battenburg 
Memorial Chapel at St. Mildred’s, 


Mrs. Alphonse Daudet once told of 
an old aunt who slept in the room next to 
her room, and who every evening recounted 
all the doings of the day to the portrait of 
her busband, dead years before. 

Mrs. ©. Reyes, eighty-three years 
old and crippled, cultivates a garden by her 
own labor at St. Augustine, Fla., and one 
day she picked from it a thirty-six pound 
watermelon and eighty pumpkins. 


Mamma: ‘I don’t see why you call 
Daisy Martin selfish. I think she is a very 
nice little girl.’ Ethel: “Oh, mamina, but 
she is selfish! She's always at the head of 
the class, and she won't let any of the rest of 
us get abead of ber.” 

A certain jeweler has made a tiny 
boat of a single pearl. The sail is of beaten 
gold, studded with diamonds, and the bin- 
nacie lightisaruby. An emerald serves as 
its rudder, and its stand isa slab of ivory. 
It is said to have cost $000, 


Peeresses of Great Britain, Scotland, 
or Ireland, by birth, marriage, or creation, 
are free from arrest or imprisonment on 
civil process; and, in the event of a peeress 
being charged with a criminal offence, she 
would be tried by the House of Lords. 

The crimping of the hair is a very 
old invention. Even the ancient Komans 
used crimping-irons. Towards the end of the 
twelfth century, our ancestors curled their 
hair in this way, and then bound it: with 
fillets, and went out without hats in order to 
show it off. 


The Imperial Opera management at 
Vienna, in the hope of stopping jealousies 
among the “stars,’ has just issued a new 
regulation, permitting no more than three 
recalls after the close of acts, except in the 
case Of first nights and during special en- 
gagements of foreign artists. 


Mr. Murray Hill, who has been 
reading a marriage notice in a morning 
paper: “There is one thing | can't quite 
understand.” Mrs. Murray Hill: “Whint is 
ihat? Mr. M. Hi: “According to the news 
papersevery bride is beautiful. Now where 
do all the plain married women come 
from? 


An excellent emollient for a rough 
barseh skin is made of half an ounce of tine 
ture of myrrh, two ounces of honey, one 
ounce of white wax, one anda half ounce of 
rosewater, and one and a balf ounce of al 
mond oil Mix the wax, rosewater, oll, and 
honey in a bath, and stir till mieited, add the 
myrrh, and let it cool 

Women who wish to gain flesh 
should keep warm. (me physician puts his 
whole preseription to such patients in one 
sentence, “kat root vegetables and keep 
wart. Soft, warm, wadded lounging robes, 
deep, downy chairs and pillows to nestie in 
should be «a part of the belongings of Ube 
woman seeking avoirdupois. 

Ladies in Paris not only have their 
earriages for shopping, for traveling, and 
for their rides in the parks, but fashion now 
demands that they must have their own 
railway cars. The Baroness de Motheehild 
travels in ber boudoir on wheels ( ountess» 
Petoska bas purchased the carriage origin 
ally bought from the estate of the Due cde 
Morus Ihe pleasure is ¢ ostiv, but it enmatiles 
the ladies to enjoy all the comforts of Une 
home while tte are Wying through the 


world 


The first man-dressmaker was named 


Iihonubery He i hie eon & a bin aria; 
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Masculinities. 





Life is as much or as little as each 
man cares to make of It. 


Although Fortune knocks at every 
man's door once, she doesn't nlways give a 
loud tap. 


Napoleon's handwriting was so il 
legible that bis letters from Germany to 
Josephine were at first taken for rough 
naps of the seat of war. 


The man who asserts he will wel 
come death as a release from a life made up 
of sorrow generally sends for four doctors 
when he has a headache. 


She: ‘Now that we are engaged, 
dear, [shall expect you to kiss mother when 
you see her.” “Do you think that is fair?” 
“What is?” “To test my love so soon?” 


“And you broke off the engage- 
ment?” said one young man. “Yes not 
brutally, you know. But I managed it.’ 
“How?” “I told her what my salary ts.” 

She: ‘Do you believe in long en- 
gagements?” Ile: “Well, think an engage- 
ment should be long enougn to test a man's 


constancy and to give the girl time to learn 
to cook." 


A pneumatic saddle, which may be 
filled with either air or water, bas been In- 
vented by a Parisian. For riding long dis 
tances, either on horseback or on a bicycle, 
it is a desideratum., 


Young man, whispering to jeweler 
“That engagement ring | bought of you 
yesterday.” Jeweler: “What's the matter 
with it; didn't it Mt?" Young man, cau 
tiously: “Sh! It didn't have a chance. 
(slime collar-studs for it.” 


Hawking is a favorite pastime in 
Dersia, and every man of standing has his 
fuleons and his taleoners. No man, in facet, 
who loves the pleasures of the chase in that 
coubtry is regarded as a good sportaman if 
he does not keep his partridge hawks and at 
least a pair of fleet grey bounds, 


Cruden, the maker of the famous 
Concordance to the Bible that bears bis 
name, spent nineteen years in this gigantic 
undertaking, and so great was the «train 
that upon its publication he was removed to 
a lunatic asylum suffering from a mental 
disense from which he never entirely re 
covered. 


A statistician has actually propounded 
the theory that music has a wonderful in- 
Nuence on the growth of the hair. Baldness, 
according to this discovery, is prevalent in 
twelve per cent. of comp (’ée., “Wirteh 1m 
about the average for pecplein general. In 
Atrumental per© . acers, however, always re- 
tain their bair up to an advanced period o 
life. 


Teacher: “Have you finished your 
composition on what little boys should not 
do insehool?” “Yer. “Read ite “Little 
boys when at sehool should not make faces 
at the teacher and should not study too 
hard, ‘cause it makes them nearsighted, and 
should not sit too long in one position 
cause it makes their backs crooked, and 
should not do long examples in arithmetic 
cause it uses up their pencils too fast 


Daniel Webster was once sued by his 
buteher, and the man did not call upon him 
afterwards for orders In the course of a few 
days Webster met hits, and asked hin why 
he did noteall “Because,” said the man, 
supposed that you would be offended and 
wouldnt dea; with ine any more lo whieh 
Webster replied, “Ob, sue me as many tines 
us you like, but for goodness sake don't 
starve me to death’ 

When Mark Twain lived in Buffalo, 
he happened one morning to look aecroms the 
way. There he saw something whieh cntmed 


him to crogs the street quickly and deliver 


this speech to a vroup Of people on the 
verandah “M namie Im C lermen my wife 
mod JT biave teeen intending to allo on Yoo 
andmake your neyjualintanece We owe you 


an apeloyys for not dolny it before tow J 
bey your pardon for intruding on you 
this informal manner and at this tite «© 
day, but your hotise is afire! 


‘I he father of brance BOD Sforza, thie 


head of an eminent Malian farily, when at 
work in the fleide, was wecomted try mete 
soldiers, and asked if be would enlist. ‘het 
me throw that tuattook on that ouk, he re 
plied, “and if Wt remains there, To will It 
remained there and the pemsgnot, regurdiny 
it ms “a Sivn, enlisted Bde beevematise oldiver, 
yeneral, prinee, and bis grandson mh Othe 
pulnmee mt Milan said to Ptilum Jos mw. Ee 
hold these grounds and grandeur l owe 
everything to the braneh of ate ouk, the 
braneb that held my yrandfather = mint 
towed 

{ young man who considers him 
ont ne 2 wenn ‘ om 6 ‘ nat 
ra - 4 i ! ‘ 

te ! | ! 

) me die ‘ ‘ t 
s ) 
j I 
+ 


Lg 
} 
g 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 





Women heave become oa little tired of 
the Louis Quinze cost se strenuously 
pushed by modelers last season, and yet 
no other fashion makes better use of s 
sbort length of expensive goods. It does 
not take very much to make use of one 
of these coats, and somehow a bit of 
beautiful brocade so used gives an air of 
elegance to an entire costume, though 
skirt and front of coat may be of com- 
paratively inexpensive stuff. So, if any 
feel doubtful about being able this winter 
to get the ‘‘new best dress,” why not 
acoomplish it by turning last year’s 
opera cloak, or the velvet of a disused 
matinee, or even the uninjured breadths 
of a worn satin ekirt, into a Louis Quinze 
coat? Wear this with a skirt from 
more inexpensive wool materials and 
with a front made pretty by lace or 
ribbon. 

An inspection of the more elaborate 
model gowns shows many beautiful ef- 
fecta produced by foreign makers in their 
use of odds and ends, Keep in mind the 
harmony of general effect, while letting 
detaiis be distinctive, and your gown 
will bave the toucb of the foreign model 
and should produce quite as satisfactory 
an effect as if the coat were not made out 
of the old opera eloak. 

The Louis Quinze coat is equaily ap- 
plicable to the dressy costume and the 
simpler one. If you must purchase now 
a gown for wear well into winter, no 
design will be more wisely chosen than 
the Louis Quinze coat of heavy ailk, the 
rest of the costume to be carried out in 
cloth. 

A notably pretty negligee was made of 
accordion pleated rose pink surah, 
mounted on a deep square yoke of white 
satin and Jace insertion that had a lace 
collar and wired frill. Over the shoul- 
ders were breteiles of white satin ribbon 
ending in rosettes, and the lace bertha 
that edged the yoke formed a jabot on 
the right side, while two bands of inser- 
tion ran from yoke to hem on the skirt. 
The sleeves were accordeon pleated, and 
were finisbed with lace rufliesand epaul- 
ettea. 

An exoeptionally suitable wedding 
for _@ slender bride was made 
princess of ivory satim, the lines of the 
figure being emphasizo” >" wreaths aad 
scrolls of appliqued lace, The bodice was 
out low, the curve at the cut-out being 
carefully designed to suggest the best 
possibilities of the figure. Straps of the 
satin passed low over the shoulder. 

The neck was filled in with the finest 
silk lawn, laid in tiny tucks, the tucks 
running straight up to the curved-over 
top of the high collar, giving an effect of 
great grace and length of neck. 

Bieeves of closely-drawn lawn, all a 
fiufi of frilia as (hey escaped from under 
the satin straps, bardly showed the gleam 
of the under sleeves of satin. About the 
foot of the skirt wasa full ruche of lawn 
caught here and there by orange blos- 
eome. 

A spray of orange blossoms was set on 
one shoulder and pessed down over the 
hip, and, of course, the veil was caught 
with blossoms. (ne charm about this 
wedding gown isthat it will serve per- 
fectiy as a all dress later, while for its 
purpose it avoided all the usuai stiff un- 
becomingness of the wedding rig. 

One new waterial seems to; romise a 
safe popularity, and yet is stamped with 
the necessary charms of novelty. It 
comes as yet only in dress pattern 
lengths, and is found at the most ex. 
clusive stores, Itis of broadcloth finish 
and fiexibie ae cashmere. It comes in 
solid colors only, dull greens, all the 
darker bronze browns, dull reds and 
very soft purple; along the length of the 
goods four or five stripes of satin give 
the effect of rows of satin ribbon, the 
color of the satin matching that of the 
wool, This material will probably be 
sold by the yard later in the season. It 
comes very wide and is likely to be ex- 
pensive enough to keep it exclusive, 
while ite perfect taste and quality make 
ita wise purchase, 

Ae to the method of making, it won't 
do for most women to cut such costly 


ong" 
- 


stuff until the winter styles have an- 
nounoed themeelves positively. in the 
meantime it is a lucky—or perhaps a 


wise—woman whose spring tailor-made 
dress wae bought fairly late in the sea- 


eos, and im material and ocior was 
choeen with a view to ite usefulness this 
fall That same tailor-made dress has 
been used very iiit'se f any, this sum 
mer, and jie now fresh and suitabie for 
wear untill October shall be well gone, 
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French flowermakers are somewhat 
paradoxically busy on the manufacture 
fruit for autumn hattrimming at the 
moment Red, ripe-looking clusters of 
rowan berries, currants, red, white and 
black; raspberries, even littie apples and 
pears, quaintly mounted on stalk and 
foliage, are among the new things which 
we sha!! later on take to our hats and 
bearta, 

Nuts, berries, and fruits of all sorts 
will oust the lace and ribbon with which 
we have dallied solong. Recently shown 
was the smartest little het of russet- 
brown straw and velvet, sporting some 
tantalizingly realistic green figs, admir- 
ably bolding the mirror to toothsome 
nature, 


A smart fall bat is composed entirely 
of red currents, with a blackbird nest- 
ling in the midst of them. 

A good many scariet dresses are wern, 
and they unquestionably have a certain 
attractiveness, though rather oonspica- 
ous, Most women will prefer to make it 
blue or bronze brown in case the ward- 
robe is a small one. You oan line the 
skirt of either color with scariet, and a 
fiash of ecariet from the underside is 
likely to make its impression even more 
unerringly than the whole dress of the 
brilliant color might 


For a bat with such a dress, nothing is 
prettier than the so long popular Tam o’ 
Shanter knit of bright wool, These caps 
must not be made too clumsy, else they 
are not becoming. 


A novel fall hat is in white felt, the 
wide brim stitched at regular intervais 
with red silk. Two spreading bows of 
acoordeon pleated white ribbon, dotted 
with red, four large white plumes and a 
bunch of red cherries trimmed it in front, 
a red ribbon bow eoming in back. 


And #0 we are to give up dotted veils 
and take to fine nets without dots, But 
will women do this just because the ‘new 
veils’’ are reported dotless? Dots ruin 
the eyes, spoil the complexion, are ex- 
pensive and don’t wear well. 

But if a veil is to be worn, here are 
some necessary pointers: With a sailor 
hat the veil should be shirred about the 
upper edge and tied at the foot ef the hat 
band right sround the hat. The other 
edge should hang freeand the veil should 
be single width. With asmall bat, gauze 
should be worn, and itshould bag loosely 
over the face, beimg drawn in under the 
chin, With a big brim bat the veil may 
either hang free at the lower edgs, it may 
be drawn close under the chin, a little 
shirred at the upper edge assisting the 
fall of tne folds, or it may be shirred all 
around topand bottom and mask the face 
in a series of soft rolls, 

Among the latest Paris fashions was a 
visiting-dresas of cashmere of a middle 
shade of nut-brown; the skirt is sunray- 
pleated, the bodies opens with double 
reverse of mordore silk, edged with nar- 
row yellowish guipure, and a belt of the 
sane fastens in front with a paste buckle, 
The chemisette is of a pinkish white 
ebiffon. 

Next, one of silver gray veloute oashb- 
mere for the skirt and sleeves, with 
blouse of pale buff lawn, embroidered 
with gold oeolors, and revers of ailver- 
Kray peav-de-sole. Draped belt of Oni- 
nese pink moire silk, with buckle of gold 
and enawel. 

Also an evening dress of pale blueish. 
green louisine shot with white; a drapery 
of biack lace forms a bolero over the 
bodice, and is fastened at the side with a 
horseshoe breoch of dead gold or pearie; 
sieeves Of white tulle veiled over with 
bla‘k lace. 

Another of white and black striped 
faille, with square tabs by way of 
epauleties, and bodice curiously cut ont 
in zig z3ge, edged, as well as the tabs, 
with blaek velvet, and showing a chemi- 
sette of white China orape and lace; 
draped bell of white Chinacrape. If not 
for half-mourning this toilet should be 
brightened up by jewels or a cluster of 
flowers. 

For a young girl, a very pretty dress 
is of a very pale shade of biue veiling, 
sunray-pleated for the skirt, with bodice 
formed of series of very narrow pleats 
of blue and white giace silk, cut three- 
quarters low, and .oafined round the 
waist with a corselet of white satin. 


Another comsiste of a skirt of Nile 
green glace silk, with bodioe of chiffom 


of the same color, trimmed with a deep 
berthe of point lace, and sieeres of white 

a 
again, a dress of banana chiffon, 


with tulie sieeves and draperies, 
broidered with beads and 


em- 
pallettes; the 


belt, of,chiffon, twisted with strings of 
pearis 


Odds and Ends 
ON A VARIBTY OF SUBJ BOTS 


To prevent the smoking of a lamp, soak 
the wick well in good strong vinegar, 
and thoroughly dry before using it 

To remove hard stains from enamelled 
saucepans, etc., rab the stains well with 
rough, dry salt, applied with « piece of 
damp flannel; then rinse the saucepan in 
warm water. 

To prevent cakes o: pies from burning, 
put on the upper shelf of the oven a tin 
with cold water in it. 

When using stale bread for puddings, 
always soak it in a cold liquid. Bread 
that has been soaked in cold milk or 
water is light and crumbly, whereas that 
soaked in hot liquids is heavy. 

Cement for Glass or China,—Soak one 
ounce of the best glue in a gill of white 
vinegar, beat it till nearly boiling in a 
jar placed in boiling water, and kept 
over the fire; add fine flour until the 
mixture is thick; use when it is cool 
enough. 

Tea Cakes.—Melt in milk two ounces 
of butter; mix with it a pound of flour; 
add one egg and a spoonful of yeast; 
make up the dough in smai!l round cakes; 
flatten them a little; bake them on a but- 
tered tin. These cakes are intended to 
be buttered and eaten hot. 

German Poffs.—A quarter of a pound 
of almonds beat well in a mortar with a 
little wine or cream, six eggs, three 
whites, three spoonfuls and a half of 
flour, balfa pint of cream, quarter of a 
pound of butter; sweeten to your taste; 
butter your cups, and bake them half an 
hour; thia quantity makes twelve puffs 
in middle sized tea caps. 

Beefsteak and Oyster Pie —Beat the 
steak gently witb a rolling pin, and sea- 
son it with pepper and salt. Have ready 
adeep dish, lined with not too rich a 
pastry. Putin the meat, with layers of 
oysters; then the oyster liquor, with a 
little mace and a teaspoonfal of catsup, 
oover with the top crust, and bake. Veal 
may be used instead of beef, if perferred. 


Before dipping anew pen into ink, 
thrust it into a fresh-cut potato, and the 
ink will never cling. When the pen is 
thickly gummed with dried ink, a few 
thrasts will clean it perfectly, When 
notin use some aceountants leave their 
pens sticking inte a potato kept on the 
desk for the parpose, 

@um Starch.—Two ounces fine white 
gum arabic powder, dissolved in one 
pint of boiling water, cover and let it re- 
main for twelve hours, then pour the 
liquid carefully from the dregs, put it 
into a clean bottle, cork tightly. One 
tablespoonful stirred juto a pint of starch 
which has been made with boiling water, 
will give shirt fronts, e>llars, cuffs, eta, 
a beautifal gloss. 

Chicken Mash.—This is a nice way to 
serve for breakfast any chicken or turkey 
left over from dinner. Mince the meat, 
but not too fine, and to one cupfal of it 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter, haif a 
cup of sweet milk, eneugh minced 
onions to flavor, witb salt aad pepper to 
taste. Stew until well heated through, 
and serve on toast. 


Cheese Pudding.—One teacup grated 
bread, quarter of a pound of cheese, one 
or two eggs, one sma)! breakfast cup 
milk, half teaspoon salt, haif teaspoon 
mustard, a little pepper, quarter tea- 
spoon carbenate of potash. Boil the 
milk, bread, and cheese together; add 
the flavorings off the fire, then the KK 
beaten up, and last the potash; patintoa 
pudding dish and bake till ready; one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of potash to 
each pound of eheese makes it digestible, 

A good way of cleaning oil eloth is to 
sponge it well with skim milk, as it 
brightens and preserves the color. To 
wash it with a quantity of water and 
leave it wet is raincus to the oil 
cloth. 

Walnut stains on the fingers can be re- 
moved by rubbing with a little sherry 
or lemon-juice. Putting water in finger- 
bowls with the skin and inner uneat- 
able parte of the mut, and dipping the 
fingers in, will remove the stains frou 
them. 


To Clean Giit Framea—When the 
frames of pietures or looking-glasees, or 
the gilt mouldings of rooms, have got 
specks of dirt on them from flies ther 
sauses, they can be cléaned with white of 
Ogg genUYy rubbed On with a came! Dair 
brush. 

When the taste, of the cook has dDecome 
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vitiated by the tasting of many dishes » 
swallow of milk will restore the de 

of the palate, 80 saysan old authority on 
the cuisine, 

French Padiing.—One quart of milk, 
ten tablespoonfuls of flour, eight egga 
Beat the eggs very light, add them to the 
milk, with theflour. Butter a pan, fear 
in the mixture, and bake it. Serve it hot 
with sweet sauce, 

Baked Custard.—Beat four eggs very 
ligbt, or until they do not string, and atir 
them into a quart of rich, sweet milk; 
add sugar to taste and a teaspoonful of 
extract of vanilla, or whatever flavor is 
preferred. Either bake in cupe ora pad. 
ding dish set in a pan of water in » 
moderate oven. Be careful to move be 
fore the custard becomes watery. Try it 
oy thrusting a spoon is one of the cups; 
it not firm, bake a little longer. : 

Codfish.—Bautter a dish, lay im a cod 
of medium size, pour ia a pint of water, 
salt it well; add pepper; dredge the fish 
well with flour, and put over this fine 
breadcrumbs and bits of butter; bake in 
goed over about one hour, or until weil 
done; then take the fish up : 
strain the gravy, add milk enough te 
make the quantity pint and a baif; 
thicken with flour and butter, and adéa 
few oysters; boil carefully, and pour 
round the cod, and garnish with lemoa 
and parsley. 

Lemon Padding.—Set a pint of water 
in adish on the stove; grate off the yel- 
low rind of two lemons and add when it 
boils. Miz a tablespoonfal of cornstareh 
smooth in a little water and stir in; add 
acup of sugar, and when it boils clear 
take it off, and add the juice of the lem. 
ons and the beaten yolks of two eggs 
Beat all well together. Line a deep dish 
with alight paste; set in the oven and 
bake; then pour in the mixture and est 
back in the oven for a tew minutes untii 
it is just cooked through. Beat the whites 
of the eggs to a stiff froth with two table 
spoonfuls of sugar, spread over the top, 
brown very slightly. Serve cold. 

To Clean Amber Beads.—Rinse them 
well in cold water, put them on a cloth 
to drain, and when half dry rub them 
with wash-leather to brighten them; 
leather instead of cloth because the 
amber, possessing highly electrical prop- 
erties, would wher rubbed attract ali the 
loose fibrous particles of the cloth or 
towel, which would stick to the beads 
and make them more troublesome to dry 
and, brighten. If the polish should be 
entirely gone, the beads can be re 
polished by a jeweler. 

Snow Eggs.—One and one-half break- 
fast eupfuls of milk, two eggs, sugar, 
flavoring. Put the milk into a tin stew- 
pan to boil, adding to it one teaspoonful 
of sugar and a little flavor of any kind 
wished. Separate the white and yolk of 
the eggs, put the whites on a plate and 
the yolke in a bowl, beat the whites with 
a knife to a very stiff freth just like 
snow, then mix with them gently a te 
spoonful of fine white sugar. Take & 
tablespoonful and put it into the bol- 
ing milk, and poach it for one minut, 
turning it over once, then lift it on & 
drainer; repeat till all the snow is pose ned. 
Several spoonfuls can be cooked at one 
time. Add one teaspoonfal of sugar to 
the yolks and mix thus:—Pour into them 
one and one-half teacupfuls of the boiling 
milk, stirring vigorously. Return tae 
whole to the pan and stir over the fire till 
the eggs begin to thicken; they musi 08 
no account boil. Pour the custard oat 
on a dish and pile the eggs on top of it 
It looks pretty and is very nice A 
little pink sugar may be sprinkled over it 





WITH ADVANCING YuaRrs,—Advaneing 
years bave one inseparable accom pant 
ment, painfal if we like to make it 80, oF 
soft and sad, as an ordinance of na‘ure— 
a thing whieb has to be, and must Le 00 
accepted. Each season takes away with 
it moreand more of the friends ~5om 
we have known and loved, cutting one 
by one the strings whieh attach us to oar 
present lives, and lightening the reiac 
tance with which we reckon our ow® 
time approaching. Any one at ail ‘nat 
we have personally known basa friendly 
aspect when we hear that he is “sed. 
Even if he has done us an ill turn, be 
cannot doitagain. We forget the in) orie 
we have received, because, after all, ‘bey 
did not seriously burt us; we remewde 
the injuries we have done, because hey 
are past remedy. With the dead, what 
ever they were, we only desire to be # 
peace, M. 5 





en ea 
[ux only bird that sings at night is (2° 
nightingale, and the only one that sing* 


while flying is the lark. 











NIGHT. 

BY RK. W. 
erious night, when our first parent 
knew 

from report divine, and heard thy 

nate, 
i he not tremble for this lovely frame, 
-lorious canopy of light and blue? 
neath a curtain of translucent dew, 


ithed in the rays of the great setting 


tlamme, 


ilesperus with the hosts of heaven came, 
tio'ereation widened in man’s view. 
Who eould have thought such darkness 
iuy concealed 
n thy beams, O Sun! or who could find, 
\hitst fly, and leaf, and insect stood re- 
vealed, 
(ttosuch countless orbs thou mad st us 
blind? 
Vn, do we, then, shun death with anxious 


strife? 
vht can thus deceive, wherefore not life? 





The Broken Assegai. 


BY Ww T W. 








the bedroom of my humbie South 

Central Africam home, looking 
sleepily down on the rough stone floor, I 
see the remains of a once magnificent 
aesegai—a battered biade and broken 
baft. Its sole calling now is to slay bats 
at night and to remind me of its strange 
story. 

It was given to me by Wolf. That 
old fossil, with bis pink lips, hie midnight 
face and moonlight eyes, who leaves his 
lair to prow! about at night. He is fright- 
fally ugly. 

But to the tale, 

Six years ago we were traveling on 
foot in the wildest part of Kgatieu, low 
forests of trees and grass, the haunts of 
kudu, wild boar and the wolf. We had 
halted at midday in the shade of a large 
tree. My two companions lay siceping 
soundly, weary of the morning’s march. 
l was lazily watching venison hung ap 
to dry on a bow ofa tree about a hundred 
yards off. Wolf was eating—he always 
was—anything that came in his way. It 
was a sleepy scene. 

All at once two of us were roused. 
Wolf started, listened, and then glided 
stealthily to where the meat hang. 

I got up and followed cautiously—he 
was after a Kaffir who was making for 
our venison. I watched him creep, and 
saw it was a Mokalahadi, belonging toa 
tribe who, too lazy to work or too shift- 
jess, roam at large killing game and 
thieving. 

When the two met, and Wolf was 
about to seize him, the man struck at his 
head with a buge assegai. He missed 
him, and the javelin merely went into the 
wocly tangle. Witn a second blow, for 
ine fellow was strong and active, he was 
about to do for my poor old follower 
when | came up, seiz3d a stone and cast 
it straight at bis head. 

The man caught it deftly on the point 
of the assegai, but such was the lorce of 
toe throw that the haft broxe clean off, 
and the blade flew several yards away, 
icaving him at our mercy. 

Wolf then coolly proceeded to tie his 
thumbs behind his back, and to tether 
him. Next he lighted a fire—the man 

king onapprehensively. Taking from 
his neck a nose-scraper—an iron spade of 
a >out six inches long which nearly every 
‘\okbatia wears for ornament—he pat it 
(he coals to heat it. 

‘VY bata party we were. On the one side 
‘he two fellows sleeping quietly on, and 

) the other we three: I waiting to see 
what would Lappen next, the Mokalahadi 
ckrowing sick with fear and batred, Woif 
watching the changes in hie victim's 
‘acé, enjoying the triumph, every now 
sod again feeling tenderly all over the 
ha. f-scalped part of his head. 

W hen he deemed the nose scraper suf- 
““enuy heated, he stepped up to hoe 

‘isoner and branded him in several 
;acés, the marks being in the form of an 
“, to signify that he had conquered. 

Toen be brought him down on bis 
knees, put his forehead on the ground 
sod requested me to put my foot on the 
aan’s head. As I did not comply, he 

‘it, murmuring low that I should be 
sorry for it afterwards, and then, having 
‘eprived bis victim of all he had— 

‘rms, chains and bangies—he let him 


[]*= dczing on the rickety couch in 


o 


Ve returned to our former occu pation, 
it saying a word of what had hap- 
Wolf picked up and presented 
o the broken BSsOQg a). 
forgotten about the assegei, and 
CUrrence speedily faded from my 
“Ory, especially as 1 was just then in 


. 


shed 


* 
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for some stirring adventures. Once only 
@id I speak to Wolf of the affair. 

“That fellow will do you harm,” | said. 

“No,” replied he, “I do not fear him. 
The law of the tribes says 1 am his king; 
be may do me no mischief. But, Morena, 
you should have put your foot on his 
bead. He hes still the power to kill you; 
you must take great care; | am safe.”’ 

I made light of his for 
I could mot then see why be should bear 
me any special gradge. 

Two years passed and nothing 0oc- 
curred, till om a night early im November 
we met again. It was very warm and 
etifimg. I hed thrown doors and win- 
dows wide open, eo that the whole house 
was Sooded with moonlight. 

I bed been lying reading in bed, un- 
able to sleep for the heat, and bad just 
extinguished the light when | became 
aware of the presence of somebedy in 
the pext room. By the peculiar Keftir 
scent I knew who it waa 

My room was darkened with a rug, so 
l could slip quietly out of bed without 
being observed. I quickly arranged my 
sheet so that it looked like a man asiecep, 
crept into a corner and waited. 

After nearly an hour’s waiting, during 
which time I could hear him change 
hie position, even bear him breathe, he 
aredealiy glided towards my bedroom 
and bedside 

Somehow, be knew of the old assegai 
lying om the foor, and, in passing, took 
Mup He then stooped over and bur- 
riedly plunged it down on the bed. 
clothes, aiming at the place where he 
expected my heart tobe. Then he turned 
end saw be had been observed and that 
he wes at my mercy. 

As he sprung beck to the door to 
escape, I tripped bim up and secured 
him. Then I took s portmanteau strap, 
which I had kept at band, and tied his 
arms behind bis back, struck a light and 
Greased loosely. 

I took a good look at him; he was not 
remarkabie for strength or size; his face 
was as ugly as were other specimens of 
his tribe I had met with, yet there was 
that something—indefinabie—which all 
over the world marks oue who is born to 
rule. 

As I contemplated him the thought 
came with a rash : “‘I wish I could make 
you my friend.” 

I thereupon made him rise, led him 
out by the way he came, up by the sandy 
roed at the beck of the house to the rocky 
hille. Arrived theres, I tied him as well 
as 1 could to a tree and left him, giad to 
get beck and to sleep—whicn | did al- 
most immediately. 

How long a time passed | know not, 
but I woke with a start and the impree- 
atom that the man was beck in the house. 
I alipped out of bed as before, and re 
peated my precautions with a little more 
care. 

Strange to say nearly the same scene 
wer -nacted—the man’s coming, stab- 
bing, and being caught and bound. This 
time I was not to be trified with, and saw 
to the thongs with great care. I led him 
forth and tied him to the same tree, left 
bim and retarned to bed and to sicep. 

I was up next morning at daybreak, 
and went to find Wolf. He came along 
wondering what was up. From my 
scanty stores we took a large loaf of 
bread, sugar and tea, also the old assegai, 
and a beg of new charms which he had 
dropped in the scuffie. Without a word 
we proceeded to the place where my 
prisover was tied. 

When ws came up the two recognized 
each other—the man ready to /alion the 

before Woill, and my old beauty 
rearing himeelf aloft with the air of a 
king. Oa me he turned an undcisguised 
look of deep hatred. But he was puzzied 
about the bread and other things we 
carried. 

Woilf quietiy proceeded to light a fire, 
and to heat bis nose-scraper. When i 
saw hie intention | kicked it over, telling 
bim to desist. 

“Morena,” he said, ‘‘you will be sorry 
for it. At least, put his head under your 
foot..”” : 

imetead of this I cut the man free, 
offered him my hand—which he refused 
—gave him ths bread, sugar and tes, 
and restored to bim bis assegal and 
charms. The fellow did not know what 
to make of it, and after gazing iong ir- 
resolutely, he dropped everything, sank 
on ope knee, tried to Kies my band, and 
them tied es if for his life. 


My oid follower looked me a! vel, aa 
much a8 to say, “Sarely he is ms 
gathered up everything the man bad 
left, and started for home, pilcased with 


his take, yet murmuring, ‘Mistake, 


mistake,” 1 wondered what would come 
of my experiment. 

@& The next night something did occur, 
bat as I hed had a hard day I siept 
soundly, and could not think what it 
was, Whea I got out of bed there was 
lying om the table before me a lovely 
brand new knapsack, a skin beg neatly 
made I hardly anew what to make 
of it. 

After that, every sixth or seventh day 
some teken awaited me at rising—s 
carved spoon, an ivory pin, a horn snaff- 
box, a bit of fresh venison, a tiger-cat’s 
skin, a wooden bowl, a few arrows or 
carved charma It was always new, 
neatly exeeated, of native workman- 
ship. Regularly these things came to 
show that 1 was remembered, and that, 
as | guessed, by the Mokalahadi. Was 
it for good or evil ? 

When I was oat travelling on foot or 
on horeebeck or by wagon | was specially 
looked after. There was always wood 
and water, often venisoa awaiting me, in 
such a way that I alone looking for it 
could find it. 

Often at night a large bundle of grass 
would drop towards me, or my corner 
would grow cosier than those of the 
othera. Ifinm travelling by wagon I was 
in perplexity as to the right road, some- 
how I was made to know it by the signs 
with which ome soon gets familiar. Old 
Wolf may have noticed something; tut 
he took cere not to let me see how much 
he knew. 

At home oftem in the morning a large 
load-—-man’s load—of wood awaited me 
as lileft the house, or 1 would find my 
water cans filled and my few orange trees 
watered. 

This went on for twu years, till one day 
1 was out camping in the wilds of Kgat- 
leu. I wae having high times. We had 
a couple of ladies with us to enjoya quiet 
two weeke with the wagon. The usual 
marks of attention that had been specially 
frequent, saddenly stopped, and i saw 
nothing for two whole days. 

As we were reciining idly in the hest of 
the day, lazily chatting and reading un- 
der our ecreen, I noticed a tiny K effir boy 
trying to attract my attention. When he 
saw that he had been observed, he stood 
up a8 erect as possibile, holding aloft in 
the one hand a torque, and in the other a 
broken aseegai, a token that “something 
was wrong.” 

I made some excuse to the party and 
went off. The boy, when he *2" me 
coming, started off at a rr=, icaving me 
to follow qui-*.y. Through brake and 
bash ©. eent for nearly two miles, my 
little guide tripping on ahead. 

At length he stopped and waited for 
me to come up, and there, bebind a bush, 
he pointed to my friend the Moxkala- 
hadi. 

Poor fellow! He lay dying—had been 
lacerated by a wild boar, as 1 could see 
by the wounds and the tusk, fully ten 
inches in length, which he hbeid fast 
triumphantly. 

lexamined him al! over and saw that 
it was hopeless, His young son hed 
looked after bim weil, small though he 
was; hed put water and food within 
reach, bad made a very fair covering 
over his head. 

I did whatiittie I could for him and 
signing to bim that | would return went 
to the waggon for supplies and to expiain 
my aveence to the party, saying I had 
found a dying man in the piain and 
might not return till next day. 

Taey let me go my own way, as I had 
hed medical training and was an old 
backwoodsman. HKetuarning to the man’s 
side, | dressed the wounds to give bim as 


much relief as possibie for his ijast 
houra 
There then we sat 1 had grown to 


love the man and sew he loved me with 
bis whole soul. He bad probabiy paid 
for the wieh to gei me the tueks with his 
life, although I did not much care for 
sack a piece of ivory. Beside us sat the 
boy, almost too young to understand. 
Towards evening the end came. With 
great troubie he reeched out and took a 
euali carving, an exact copy in wood of 
the broken asseeegsi, and on it he pointed 
to @ rough picture—a nalive pulting his 


head under awnite man’s foot. Then, 
kissing my hand, he ied me to under 
stand that it was 1 who had subdued him 
by an act of forgiving ilove 

Next he drew the boy to us and signi- 
fied to me that I was to take bim—bhise 
wife being dead l put my band on the 
? - ~ Le er . ® Was I Lal | 
Su e f e ° “sa a & . e 

ance, « * a 

ve on his tece, be dice 

The whoie night ioag we sat Leside the 
fre— we two mourning for one we saould 





miss. When dawn appeared we rose and 
I dug a grave. After an hour’s bard 
labor it wee completed, and I could piace 
the corpse in its final resting piece. With 
it we buried all his possessions—at least 
allbe had with him—hie pipe and to- 
bacco, his bow and arrows, a large bag of 
charms, a bowie Knife and three assegai 
blades. I then closed up the grave, burnt 
the rude shelter and returned to the 
wagon with the boy. 

On my return home | began to take my 
charge in hand. He loved me from the 
first, was tractable and had very winning 
ways. I am afraid | spoilt him. At times, 
however, a epirit of mischief took pos- 
session of him—or Was ita desire to be 
free again and roam as his father had 
done? 

Whatever it was I could then do noth- 
ing with bim. On one occasion, when I 
was from home, he destroyed everything 
bis father had given me, except the 
assegal which he spared. 

He gave me clearly to understand that 
1 was not to have anything belonging to 
a free nation to give to the whites. Ionly 
valued them for his father’s sake; proofs 
of a biant devotion which, however, 
could not go the length of living a life of 
settled bondage. 

The little feliow did not stay long with 
me. “He went,” as the Kaffirs say. I 
saw that he was fretting, longing for his 
father’s liberty. I let bim know he might 
go, 1f he knew where to discover his 
tribe. He tried, but failed. 

So he gradually drooped and died. 
The poor little fellow had been as a bird 
in a cage, longing for and yet unabie to 
use his liberty. I felt his loss keenly, 
as I hed poped to train him to futare use- 
fulness. 

—_—S OE 

Taste Eriquserre—The eating of 
asparagus has undergone a revolution of 
late. It used to be considered correst to 
cut off the points with a knife and con- 
vey them to the mouth witb the fork. 

But the Continental habit of taking the 
stalks in the fingers has come into gen- 
eral use in this country among those who 
have traveled abroad, and is now gen- 
erally adopted. 

Salad is of course always taken on 
salad-plates, placed close to the dinner- 
pilates, and must be eaten with a knife 
and fos. Cuvumber bowever is taken 
op tue dinner-plate. 

Pastry should be eaten with a fork when 
dry; but fruit-tarts require a spoon as 
well, to raise the frult and juice to the 
lips. With stone fruitsof large sizs, such 
as plums and apricots, {>, the stone is 
seperated from the fruit on the plate with 
the fork and spoon. It the cese of email 
stones, such as cherries, the frait mast be 
conveyed whole to the mouth, and the 
stones returned to the spoon for con vey- 
ance to the sideof the piate. 


All sweets, such as puddings, jellies, 
oc, are eaten with a fork alone; but ices 
require an ice spoon. Cheese should be 
placed in small fragments on a bit of 
bread or biscuit by aid of the knife, and 
con veyed to the mouth in this fashion. 

Fruits with stalke are held between 
the finger and thumb by tbese con- 
venient handies, uniess they are sent 
hulled to the table, when a fork and 
spoon are employed. Pears, applies, 
peaches, etc, are pesied with the dessert- 
knife, and cut into small mouthfuls 

Pines are eaten with a knife and fork; 
and melons require a fork and spoon. 
To eat artichokes gracefully is an ac- 
complieshment. Each leaf should be re- 
moved in the fingers and dipped into the 
sauce on one’s piste then piaced be. 
tween the lips, and, after the top portion 
is sucked off, retarned to the plate. 

_— i a — 

PAVBR MAKING IN CHINA — Eighteen 
hundred yesre ago the (Chinese made 
paper from fibrous matter reducsd tos 
pulp. Now each province makes its own 
peculiar variety. 

Toe celebrated (hinese rice paper, that 
eo resembies woollen and siik fabrics, 
anion which are pain'ed quaint birds 
and flowers, is manufactured from com- 


pressed pith, which ie cul spirally bya 
keen knife into thin slices six inches 
wide and twice as ong. 

Funeral papers, or paper imitations of 
@arthiy things which they desire to be- 


stow on departed friends, are burned over 
thelr graves 


They use paper wiodow-frames, paper 

. ng * al paper Vis ng arus @& 
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ninepins, oF skittles, 
iprights at whir h 


in A Sper es «ot 


played with a greuy 


short, thick clules are throwh. 

The Russian ¥ by -theose she are 
energetic eT gh t pra t 1 patie 
s«rtrseftitnes attait n-hieTra ‘ yr it*le 
eney with these gr ‘ties W aprons and 
make Werndert - « at a distance © 


rty 


As for the u TP 


martiaee Olal 


" sports- 


man. be forts acilass they hitaseil, ame Is 
“a Verv original perso ricdeest. Im lis 
eves the be-all and end-all of a true 
Sprortsroag ister we the orthodox 
equipment of green-trimimed coat, Pvre- 
lese hatp and lomg txts, and te pay lis 
subeseripetions ter a stem etitigy clu 


Herarely in; the rasecally 


thing khieks=, he timds,; a1 birds will 


ty before he can point his weapon at 
them as they crouch in the heather at his 
feet: of course he is Dhol such a tool as to 
fire after they are up ated away. 

Asarule, however, be goes no farther 
atiesled Chicas thie arcd-ta e of the elub- 
licrtase Wiv-! i? He as bought 
all this lies Atiat ? re lines a than 
rieewd ter te a spuortstuat 

or 
ROYAL WIDOWS. 

que . tw 1» «in { wi low hood re- 

corded of English tgueens approach that 
een Vieteria i ength those of 

bier retigee ‘ t Navarre, wile of Richard 
l t ia ‘ I atic eonmsort ol 
bciward If I - vived their hus- 
frathis a t t\ t years 

Touma Navarre ead twenty-four 
Vears alle jing ter Henry LV. the 
spelenidicd teen which she shares with 
hittes at ¢ ante v.and Henrietta Maria 


by twenty years the 


ition of Charles IT. Catharine of 


ve 
Draganza, wife of Charles IL, spent a 
Widow hood of the same length h ippily 
ims hier peat wed. (ther Royal widow- 
hoods vary trom the nineteen vears of 
Dieaner of Provenee, consort of Henry 
L1T., te tt three vears of Adelicia of 
Louvaine, second wite of Henry 1. 

The » test wideowlhemd? was that of 
Katherine Pars Neo date remains of the 
ceremony Which united her to Lord sey- 


moour, ef Sudelew. but a reliable histor- 


iath tentions tat this wise widow of 
Hlenry Touder was contracted to the ad- 
wiiral thirtv-feuar davs atterthe hing’s 


death in Jamuarv, L+47-s. 

bhdward VI. reeords the marriage as 
ing place in Mawef the 
theretore Katherine Parrs weeds of 


bicaed Little GQitnee tee grow sh 


tak Satie Vear, 
wen 


atetev. 


Henry VILL. lett amother widow, if 
Anne of Cleves ean be so considered. 
Wien the Rewal Retormer wanted a new 


Wile inthe persemot girlish Katherine 
lloward, semsible, unemeotional Anne 
hept ber headem her shoulders by ac- 
ny ‘ ft the “hing’s dear sis- 
snd isand a Vear, instead 
thy ricatt ‘ a ‘Jueen. She 
~ esi Hl rv ten Vears 
‘ot binglis WiicderWeel (ftheems since thre 
(‘or es uarried agais A\delicia 
" bean ate e Witte of William 
e A nhhion descend the 
Dukes of New ik Isabella of Angou- 
teok for a second 
bitastocaried ‘ the Count de la 
Nin ! t i hie is betrothed at the 
t @ tor he \ ge latigtite Joanna. 
Is , Valois, second queen of 
j ‘ | ‘ ‘ beer 
‘ ‘ t ‘ | es Druke 
7 mea. HH yest sis Watherine 
Hi \ arriesd (hwe Pruder 
a hatherine Parr 
Pwelve w rend eens died in Eng- 
amd. Podith ¢ecmiwin, widow of the Con- 
fessor, Was interred at Westminster 
\ ey bodith, widew Har 1, also 
lied is bomgiand, ithe reeord EXists of 
tie T@etinngs piace 


Kleanor of Provence, widow of Henry 


11] tie i essexd nun,at Amesbury, 
snd was buried im the convent church. 
*larguerite t Pranee, second wite of 
biiward 1 ‘ fiesi at Marlborough 
('sastle rie “4 liane ‘aus f ed in 
t h the (ree t ars 
lain i I aTice Mas “aise | ed in 
i.rev i ir aving | : trletl hapless 
badward 1... 1 I east. Jo- 
antiaet Nava Tishe event invs 
i Hi NM a i i - t 
‘ i I ~ 
prea 41s 


September 25, 1897 


(owing to that doubttul Welsh conne- 
tion, Katherine was undera cloud f£,- 
thirteen years, but she had honor in be, 
burial. As daughter, sister,and wife «: 
kings, she was interred in Westminst- 
Ahbew. 

At Kermondsey, also, died Elizabet 
Winnd ville, Fdward a ar 
mother of the Princes of 1} 
she buried at Windsor. 
Anne ot Cleves died at Chelsea Pala: 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. 
Katherine Parr, whe died in child-birt), 


widow ot 
mourntul 


Tower. was 


at Sudeley Castle, was buried in tt 
chapel. 
Nine widowed (¢jueens died abroad. 


Adelicia of Louvaine left an adoring 
second husband and a young family at 
stately Arundel, and died in the nunnery 
of Atthigham in Flanders. Eieanor «; 
Aquitaine, widow of Henry IL, who 
atoned by a wise and sorrowful widow - 
hood tor the gay sins of her prime, died, 
and was buried at Fontevraud Abbey. 
in the secret chamber of which hon« 
occurred the death of her daughter-in- 
law, Isabella of Angouleme, widow of 
cruel, crafty John. 

Berengaria of Navarre, who mourne/ 
long and deeply tor the Lion heart which 
had cared little for her atter its first pas- 
sionate impulse, died and was buried in 
her own fine abbey of Espan, near Mans. 
Though called (gueen of England for up- 
forty years, LBerengaria never 
went to that country, having been mar- 


wards oft 


ried and crowned at Cyprus, 

the little 
widowed at thirteen by the murder ot 
Richard Il. at Pontetract, died at Blois. 
bearing a daughter to her second 


Isabella of Valois, (jueen, 


aller 
husband, the poet-duke of Orleans, who 
embalmed ber memory in sweetest song, 
and who is said to have composed the 
first valentine. 

Proud, passionate Margaret of Anjou, 
the desolate, despairing Daisy (gueen, re- 
turned to native land widowed, 
bankrupt of health, wealth, crown and 
beauty. She died at Dampierre, and 
buried in Angers cathedral. An 
equally unfortunate (jueen was Henri- 
etta Maria otf Her death took 
place at Columbe, in France, and 
shares the tomb of her forefathers at St. 
Denis. Catherine of Braganza died 
among her own people, and had a splen- 
did burial in the Royal monastery at 
elem. 

Another exiled and  disappoin‘ed 
widow closes the list—Mary ot Modena, 
second (jueen of James IL., and mother 
of the Pretender. She died at St. Ger- 
maine, seventeen Vvears after her melan- 
choly husband, and was buried in the 
convent church at Chailot. 

a eS 

Hyaienie Vattcr or Mirtra.—Mirth 
has an hygienic value that can hardly tbe 
overrated life remains 

the sl ot viees and dogmas 
miade it. 


her 


was 


brance, 


she 


while our social 


what vers 


has Joy has been called t 


sunshine of the heart, vet the same sun 
that 


atime? 


calls torth the flowers of a plant is 
needed to expand its 
ripen its fruits; and without the stimu! us 


of erhilarating pastimes 


leaves and 
perfect baxiiiy 


health is as impossible as moral a 
mental Viger. 

And, as sure as a succession of unif 
crops Will exhaust the best soil, the da 
repetition of a tonotoneus 


lest 


occu pals 
Body a4 
change 


will wear out the man. 
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and this 
whose 
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tnbevrat is aw Teaeter 
the arithmetic of our 
the wildern: 
itliction comes generally in the torn 
famine or per:- 
ent persecution; and under such ciret 
the tmiediftieations of the v 
process seems to operate against its lor 
continuance; well-wishing nature = 
purpese defeated, and the vv: 
energy tlags, the sap of life runs to s+ 
(on the same principle, an existenc 
seems to drain 
springs of health,even at an age w! 
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